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TEN YEARS ON MORNINGSIDE 


| REMEMBER with a sort of definite vagueness, as though it had 

come to me in some former life, the impression which I re- 
ceived of Columbia’s new home on Morningside, on the second day 
of May, 1896. It was then that the formal dedication occurred 
in the presence of a distinguished gathering. Oddly enough, al- 
though the coming change of site had been known for several years, 
I had never visited the place before. Indeed, I had never until that 
day known anything by personal observation of the upper portion 
of Manhattan Island—a fact which is rather characteristic of the 
New Yorker, a being who lives in his own particular angulus 
terrarum and seldom forsakes those beaten paths of urban life which 
he has chosen for himself. 

It was a beautiful day. An enormous crowd was gathered. 
There were music and the fluttering of flags and a general air of 
exhilaration, as befitted an occasion which meant so much to our 
university. But I must confess that, personally, my feeling was 
one of some depression. Only those bred up in the old college, 
to whom every brick of its unpretentious halls and every inch 
of its diminutive campus were dear, can understand this feel- 
ing. The old Columbia was small in its physical appearance, 
but it was rich in memories and traditions. To think of leav- 
ing it was like the thought of leaving a home about which there 
had clustered a thousand intimate associations. Indeed, the home- 
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liness—using the word in its English sense—the friendliness, and 
even the smallness of the old Columbia constituted its peculiar 
charm. They had given to its sons a sense of solidarity, of unity, 
and therefore of affection, all of which were priceless. 

Hence it followed that the vision of a new environment was at 
the time neither attractive nor stimulating. There was what ap- 
peared to be, by comparison, a vast amount of space, room it seemed 
for indefinite expansion; but that was all. A big, white tent, some 
unfamiliar brick buildings, several excavations and a general raw- 
ness, were about all that the eye could see on that afternoon in May 
when Mr. Hewitt pronounced his fine oration and when President 
Eliot, on behalf of the sister universities, offered congratulations 
because Columbia was to have “a setting commensurate with the 
work of its intellectual and spiritual influence.” But a good many 
Columbia men must have experienced, as I did then, only a very 
half-hearted enthusiasm; and when, in the following year, the teach- 
ing staff and the students were actually transferred to Morningside, 
the feeling which prevailed was more a feeling of regret than one of 
pleasure. To be sure, anyone could understand how, in the end, the 
nascent university was destined to make its way to a position of 
commanding influence; but it seemed none the less as though all 
this were for a distant future, and that during many years to come 
we should be inhabiting a sort of academic mining-camp, with all 
its crudity and discomforts, and with the sense of having left far 
better things behind. 

Today it is with some chagrin that I recall these casual impres- 
sions, and remember how little faith I had in what could be achieved 
in a single decade by far-seeing intelligence, by constructive imagi- 
nation, and by efficient hands. And therefore, what I am writing 
here is somewhat in the nature of a penitential confession. Ten 
years and more have elapsed since then; but what has been achieved 
would, I think, in any other country than our own, be regarded as 
a miracle had it been performed even within a century. It is not 
worth while to pack these pages with statistics, which would perhaps 
be the simplest and easiest way of showing the great contrast be- 
tween the Columbia of 1897 and the Columbia of 1908. Statistics 
are very interesting to the statistician ; but they fall like isolated hail- 
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stones of chilly fact upon most minds. To grasp correctly their 
essential meaning requires the gift of generalization; and the great 
majority of readers will not generalize. Even if they took the 
trouble to look at the statistics, they would not correlate them or 
perhaps do more than skip them bodily. The difference between 
Columbia University, now full-grown and strong and splendid, and 
the Columbia University which ten years ago was almost embryonic, 
is better comprehended by looking at a comparatively few but ex- 
ceedingly significant activities rather than by studying it in a 
mass of small details. 

In the first place, let us consider Columbia today in what may 
be called its external relations. In the old time, it did its own 
work well, but its points of contact with the outside world, even the 
outside academic world, were very few. Today it has drawn to itself 
scores of the most brilliant minds from other universities, not only 
in America but in Europe and even far-off New Zealand; and these 
it has made entirely its own, loyal to its interests, attracted and 
held and devoted to the advancement of its influence. It is a focal 
point for the meeting of learned associations, which it attracts 
because of the compelling power of its own high, scientific work. 
Its students represent almost every country and race throughout the 
world. It interchanges professors with foreign nations. Its gradu- 
ates are teaching in schools and colleges and universities every- 
where; and many of them are occupying high stations in public life. 
Its name is known as widely as that of the Republic itself, of whose: 
founders some were Columbia men. Nearly forty years ago it is 
told that President Barnard once visited Oxford University and 
sent in his card to the famous Master of Balliol. He was received 
with courtesy; but in the course of the conversation the Master 
managed to slip in a question. “‘ By the way,” said he, ‘“‘ where is 
Columbia College?”’ Such a question as that today could not be 
framed by any scholar anywhere. The present head of our uni- 
versity is welcomed by great universities all over Europe. His 
presence is sought at Oxford and Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
no less than at Paris and Copenhagen and Christiania and Ber- 
lin. Columbia allies itself with the other important centers of 
intellectual influence, pressing on in the front rank towards that 
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ideal time when there shall be achieved a perfect federation of the 
world’s hosts, who, under the banners of science and art, are com- 
bating the forces of materialism and illumining the dark places of 
human thought with the brilliant light of moral and intellectual 
ideals. 

If we look at Columbia within, there is a no less striking con- 
trast and a no less gratifying hope. Its activities are multifarious 
and marvelous and they are so interwoven and so interrelated as to 
excite wonder and admiration. More than anywhere in any other 
university of this country is academic freedom here a reality, as- 
sured by the enlightened policy of those who guide the university, 
and yet steadied by that sense of sane responsibility which is the 
outcome of true freedom. It would be idle to compare the loyal 
love which we all felt for the old Columbia with the no less loyal 
love which we feel for the Columbia of today. There is a differ- 
ence; but the difference gives no reason for regret. What once 
resembled the provincial feeling of a small community has expanded 
into what we may call the larger patriotism of an academic state. 
It is less particularistic. It is more comprehensive, more broadly 
intelligent and therefore, in its results, more fruitful. Those who 
knew Columbia ten years ago have since beheld the blossoming and 
fruition of a sentiment which was then intense, and which today 
has found an even better reason for its being. Nor has the Col- 
lege, as distinct frem the University, lost anything which is com- 
parable with its gain. On the contrary, Columbia College has se- 
cured a distinct and lasting recognition and has taken on a definite 
individuality which is emphasized, even to the outward eye, by 
receiving a home which is all its own. 

It is well enough to say that bricks and stone and architectural 
magnificence do not constitute a university; and this is true. Yet 
a great abode of learning ought to find a fitting material expression 
of its inward grace. A noble soul imprisoned within a stunted or 
unlovely body must needs struggle hard before its real nature can be 
known; and even then the sense of incongruity is always present. 
And this is why we must rejoice that what President Eliot called 
the “ setting” of our university should not merely be “ commensu- 
rate with its intellectual and spiritual influence,” but that it should 
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suggest the intellectual and the spiritual. The stately structures 
which crown the heights of Morningside speak every year with 
more and more impressiveness of the essentially Hellenic union of 
external grace and beauty with inward power and perfection. 

Sometimes, in the early summer, just at dusk, I love to stand 
before the Library, as the soft light is beginning to flush the stately 
columns of its facade, and there enjoy the pure and softened influ- 
ence of the scene—the spacious court with its plashing fountains, the 
domes and terraces, the greenery of the foliage and turf. And then, 
although it is but ten short years since Columbia possessed herself 
of this new home and these surroundings, one feels something of 
that pride and almost personal affection which crept into the mind 
of Matthew Arnold, when he wrote of Oxford as “steeped in 
sentiment, and spreading her gardens to the moonlight.” And we 
may share, with no less sincerity than Arnold’s, the belief that our 
own splendid University, which touches not merely the intellect but 
the imagination of her sons, “‘ keeps ever calling us nearer to the 
true goal, to the ideal, to perfection—to beauty in a word, which is 
only truth seen from another side.” 

Harry THuRSTON PECK 
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A FORGOTTEN BENEFACTOR 


WO parchment indentures bearing date “the Sixth Day of 
April in the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred 

and seventy-four ” but recently brought to light from the recesses 
of an old safe, reveal the name of a long forgotten benefactor, or 
would-be benefactor of King’s College,—“ His Excellency William 
Tryon, Esquire, Captain General and Governour in Chief in and over 
the Province of New York in America,’—and were it not for the 
fact that townships in Vermont may be as unsubstantial as castles in 
Spain, the professorial staff of Columbia would through his mu- 
nificence now be enjoying an opulence without parallel among insti- 
tutions of learning. By lease and release bearing date as aforesaid, 
the worthy Governor granted and conveyed to the Governors of the 
College of the Province of New York “ for the esteem which he 
bears to the said College and from a Desire of advancing as well 
the Interests thereof as to promote and extend its usefulness in 
disseminating the Principles of Virtue, Literature and Loyalty, and 
also for and in Consideration of the Sum of Five Shillings” a tract 
“containing Ten thousand Acres of Land and the usual Allowance 
for Highways” in the Township of Norbury in the County of 
Gloucester “upon this special Trust and Confidence that they the 
said Governors . . . when and as the Rents, Issues and Profits 
aforesaid shall become sufficient for the Support and Maintenance 
thereof do establish One or more Professorship or Professorships 
of and in the said Seminary in such Branch or Branches of Litera- 
ture as to the said Corporation shall seem expedient, and that they 
from Time to Time increase the number of Professorships as the 
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Funds which shall arise from the said Lands as aforesaid shall be- 
come capable of decently supporting the Professor so to be ap- 
pointed. And upon this further especial Trust and Confidence that 
the said Corporation from Time to Time do well and faithfully 
apply in Stipends to such Professor or Professors all and singular 
the clear Rents, Issues and Profits aforesaid. . . . The said Pro- 
fessors when established according to the True Intent and Meaning 
of these Presents to be severally called and known by the name of 
Tryonian Professors, the first Professor so to be appointed to be 
Professor of the Municipal Laws of England.” 

But a week prior to the date of this grant, on March 29, 1774, 
the College had conferred upon the Governor the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law, and no one can read the diploma which follows with- 
out feeling that nothing less than a township would offer adequate 
acknowledgment. 


Praeses et Regentes Collegii Regis, quod est Novi Eboraci in 
America, Regio diplomate constituti, Omnibus ad quos hae 
literae praesentes pervenerint, Salutem in Domino sempiternam. 
Quando in eum finem Gradus Academici antiquitus instituti 

fuerint, ut viri, qui de literis, de Ecclesia, vel de Republica bene me- 

ruerint, ijsdem ornati aliquod Testimonium suorum Laborum 

Meritorumque, palam in se collatum, secum reportarent; Cumque 

vir spectatissimus Gulielmus Tryon, cujus virtutes, seu publicae 

seu privatae, a nemine superatae, a paucis, heu paucis admodum, 
ubivis gentium, adaequantur, hodie Provinciae hujus Neo-Ebora- 
censis, et nuper Carolinae Septentrionalis, ubi Ecclesiam Angli- 
canam, summa cum Industria, Integritate et beneficientia stabili- 
verit et rebelles quosdam Spiritus maxima cum fortitudine, suique 
periculo, debellaverit, Praefectus dignissimus, et ad rem literariam, 
ecclesiasticam, publicamque, plurimum contulerit, et nostram prae- 
terea Academiam, ea qua solet Omnia magnificentia, libera- 
lissime adauxerit: Cumque demum Provinciam hancce Neo-Ebora- 
censem fere per triennium, sapientissimé, humanissimé et cum 
omnium hominum plausu et acceptatione administraverit, Regi suo 
fidelissimum et cui praeerat Populo benevolentissimum, semper 
seipsum exhibens; Sciatis quod nos Praeses et Regentes ante- 
dicti, Eundem Virum honorandum Gulielmum Tryon omni honore 
et existimatione prosecuti, et quicquid in nobis est tituli vel digni- 
tatis Ei tribuere gaudentes, in solenni Academiae nostrae Senatu 
die vicesimo nono mensis Martii, annoque Domini millesimo sep- 
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tingentesimo septuagesimo quarto consentientibus omnium suffra- 
giis, Juris Civilis Doctorem renunciavimus et constituimus ; Eumque, 
virtute praesentis Diplomatis, singulis juribus, privilegiis, et honori- 
bus, ad istum Gradum quaqua spectantibus frui et gaudere jussimus. 

In cujus rei majorem fidem et plenius testimonium, Sigillum 
commune nostrum, quo in hac parte utimur, praesentibus apponi 
fecimus. 

Datum in Domo nostrae convocationis, Die vicesimo nono 
Mensis Martii, annoque Domini millesimo septingentesimo septua- 
gesimo quarto. 

(Subscr. ) Myles Cooper, LL.D. 

Coll: Regal: Nov. Ebor. Pres. 
Resse 


That this grant by Governor Tryon was duly appreciated by the 

“ Corporation,” though probably made without any legal authority 
whatever, is evidenced by a letter addressed to him, by President 
Cooper on behalf of the Governors of King’s College, dated April 
7, 1774, and published on the same day in Rivington’s New York 
Gazetteer, in which, after remarking that “ Virtue and Religion 
have received honour from your (Tryon’s) example: the arts and 
sciences have contracted new splendour from your influence; and 
opening genius hath been invigorated and expanded by your acts 
of munificence,” he says: “ Your late generous and noble devotion 
. . 18 so judiciously adapted to promote the utility as well as to 
advance the reputation of this seminary that we feel the want of 
language to express the grateful emotions of our hearts on this 
occasion. We can only say that so long as the society shall have 
any existence, and wherever its voice can extend, the name of Tryon 
will be celebrated among the Worthiest of its benefactors.” This 
obligation the QUARTERLY is now endeavoring to perform. The 
writer of the letter then laments the approaching absence of Gov- 
ernor Tryon, who was just about sailing for England, an event 
which he deems “ distressing indeed,” and expresses sentiments in 
regard to the Governor and his family, to which that official in 
replying refers as “ your pathetic assurance of an anxious solicitude 
for my health and prosperity in my absence, your fervent desire for 
my speedy return, and the diffusive benevolence of your generous 
regards and good wishes for myself and family.” In the course 
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of his reply, Governor Tryon also writes: ‘ From the zealous and 
unwearied attention of the learned and respectable Governors, 
President and Professors of this Institution to the great and im- 
portant objects of their care and duty, I conceive the most flatter- 
ing hopes that this country will long experience the happy influence 
of having early instilled into the minds of youth the sound prin- 
ciples of religion, loyalty and learning. Be assured I shall with the 
highest satisfaction, on my return to England recommend this seat 
of learning to the consideration and notice of the Crown.” 

An exchange of amenities indicative of such exquisite sensi- 
bility on the part of the participants cannot be concluded without 
quoting a few verses from a poem published in the same number of 
the Gazetteer, dated “ King’s College, New York,” which is entitled 


Ope to the Mercury Packet Boat; occafioned by the embarkation 
of his Excellency Governor Tryon for England 


I 
Whilst All with duteous zeal contend, 
To hail their own and Country’s friend, 
Ere yet he tempts the fea; 
A Mufe, unfkilled in courtly phrafe, 
Begs but to tune her homely lays, 
O MERcuRY, to THEE. 


Hear then, O sup, that bear’{t away, 

Far more than any mufe can fay, 
ALL truly GREAT AND GOOD; 

Hear and attend to what you hear,— 

Then loofe thy fails, and quickly fteer 
In fafety o’er the flood. 


And when thou ftrik’{t his native coatft, 
Be this, O Mercury, thy boaft 
And loudly let it found; 
SINCE TIME HIS EARLIEST RACE BEGAN, 
A TRUER, BRAVER, WORTHIER MAN 
NE’ER TROD ON ENGLISH GROUND. 


For the three years preceding the occasion which called forth 
these verses, Governor Tryon had been administering the affairs 
of the Province of New York, to which he had been transferred in 
1771, from the Colony of North Carolina, and as he was an ardent 
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and consistent loyalist of the extreme type, his public policy and 
acts naturally commended themselves to those who, like the Gover- 
nors of King’s College, sympathized with the cause of the King, as 
much as they offended the growing sentiments of the colonies. 
There can be no doubt that the realization of the increasing strength 
of popular opinion and the consequent need of disseminating the 
principles of Loyalty quite as much as of Virtue and Literature, 
were the inducements which led to the grant of the Township of 
Norbury to the College. With a like object in view, the Governor 
endeavored through the Lords of Plantation and the Privy Council 
to obtain from George III a new charter erecting the College into 
an University and giving it the right to elect two delegates to the 
House of Representatives of the Province, but the breaking out of 
the Revolution and the closing of the College rendered all such 
efforts futile. The only tangible evidences which the University 
still possesses of the Governor’s would-be munificence are the two 
parchments already mentioned and a brass theodolite, bearing the 
inscription “The gift of His Excellency, Governour Tryon, to 
King’s College, January Ist, 1775.” 

Upon the return of Governor Tryon from England in 1775 
the colonies were already in a state of rebellion, and Washington 
passed through the city to take his post as commander of the 
American forces on the very day of the Governor’s return. As 
described by Sparks, the historian, the incident furnishes a pictur- 
esque illustration of the political uncertainties of the moment. The 
Provincial Congress had been informed that General Washington 
would arrive on a certain day, June 25, 1775. ‘“‘ News came at the 
same time,” says Sparks, “ that Governor Tryon was in the Har- 
bor, just arrived from England, and would land that day. The 
Congress were a good deal embarrassed to determine how to act on 
this occasion; for though they had thrown off all allegiance to the 
authority of the Governor, they yet professed to maintain loyalty 
to his person. They finally ordered a colonel so to dispose of his 
militia companies that they might be in a condition to receive either 
the General, or Governor Tryon, whichever should arrive first, and 
wait on both as well as circumstances would allow.” 

Tryon continued to hold the office of Governor for the next 
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three years, though for a considerable part of the time he could 
only maintain his headquarters on board H. M. S. “ Dutchess of 
Gordon” anchored in the Hudson River or lying off Sandy Hook, 
but he also received an appointment as major general and devoted 
himself principally to military affairs until his departure for Eng- 
land in 1780, when he was succeeded by General Robertson, the 
last of the colonial governors. While Tryon appears to have been 
a well-meaning man, the resistance of the Colonies to the King’s 
arms excited his violent animosity and led him to commit one 
of the most brutal outrages of the Revolution in the burning of 
Fairfield, in consequence of which he incurred well-deserved odium. 

But whatever his official or military career, he may well be 
remembered as one of those, who in the early days of the College 
was sincerely desirous of promoting its interests, as he saw them, 
and who contributed with great liberality towards its endowment. 
He was the last to receive an honorary degree from King’s College, 
and had the township which he bestowed upon the College ever 
materialized, we should doubtless now have a whole faculty of 
Tryonian professors “ decently supported.” His good intentions, 
if not his accomplishments, entitle him to a place as a would-be 
benefactor of the College, and his generous example is one which, in 
the language of his epitaph, should “ make the name of Tryon 
revered across the Atlantic while virtue and sensibility remain.” 

Joun B. PINE 
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COLUMBIA AT THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR 


[- the early spring of 1861 only one building obstructed the view 

from the south portico of Columbia to the gray walls of 
the reservoir on Fifth Avenue—the old wooden stage station at the 
southeast corner of 43rd street. If it happened to be raining hard 
and one had taken the Fifth Avenue stage, in order to be in time 
for chapel, the vehicle would come no further than that corner. 
One had to go afoot as did Professors Anthon and Schmidt, 
every college day of the week. 

The avenue was unpaved from curb to curb and only a single 
file of flagstones served as sidewalk. Twice a day, from 8:30 to 
9 a. m. or I to 1:30 p. m., as many as forty or even fifty students 
could there be counted going to or from the college. The rest of the 
possible one hundred and eighty took the Third or Sixth Avenue 
cars. Madison Avenue extended only to 42d street, and the 
long rectangles bounded by Fourth and Fifth Avenues, 46th, 47th, 
48th and 49th streets, were deep hollows largely given over to goats 
and squatters. Beyond 45th street were the huge pens of the Bull’s 
Head stock market. It was but a step from the classic halls to the 
haunts of our Hibernian fellow citizens who dwelt under the egis 
of Tammany. 

The big cathedral was then about one course high above the 
cornerstone. ‘The builders were many, and apparently all of one 
nationality. A parish school flourished just back of us on s5oth 
street, and its rollicking brood rejoiced in overrunning the college 
grounds out of college hours and turning the goats in there to graze, 
to the wrath and disgust of Janitor Weeks. Our playground was 
supposed to be the vacant lot enclosed and leveled off west of Fifth 
Avenue, but we never played there. Baseball was young, and 
popular, but Columbia had no nine. A number of us grammar 
school youngsters had earlier started a club, and sometimes played 
in the open field south of 49th street, but even the presence of 
“ Prex” and certain grave and reverend seniors as spectators did 
not avert piracy. A ball batted beyond the infield was frequently 
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nabbed by a swift-vanishing squadron from the neighboring shan- 
ties, and no search warrant could retrieve it. The poor had we ever 
with us in those days—the police never. 

There was no gymnasium; there were no games except some 
rare and unhallowed pranks in the section room of a professor not 
above losing his temper. Here and now it may be owned that with 
Anthon, Drisler and Peck experiments in that line were never in 
order. The one attempt to have fun with Dr. Lieber proved a 
flat failure, from our point of view, and the earlier essay to disturb 
the mental equipoise of the youngest of our instructors, now our 
honored dean, only turned the laugh on us, and laughs were few 
and life was somber at Columbia as the spring wore on. The war 
cloud was swift sailing northward, and its black shadow was 
upon us. 

The President and, with one exception, the faculty were loyal- 
ists to the core. Most of the students were New Yorkers. Very 
few were Southern born, yet were there some Southern sympa- 
thizers. I was then a “ First Latin” boy at the grammar school, 
preparing to enter with the next freshman class. A new house was 
being built for President King on the college grounds, and he 
occupied for the time being the house No. 28 West 14th street. 
General Scott had been living, until recalled to Washington, in the 
corresponding house in West Twelfth street, and it was his custom 
to spend Thursday evening with the President of Columbia. An 
ardent patriot and devoted friend of both, Mr. George W. Blunt, 
was frequently of the party. Letters were forever coming and 
going between them and Messrs. William H. Seward, Thurlow 
Weed and other prominent statesmen. Mr. Henry J. Raymond, 
of the New York Times, was sometimes of the conference, Mr. 
Horace Greeley of the Tribune never. His “ Let the erring sisters 
depart in peace” and, possibly, his earlier opposition to Mr. 
Seward for the presidential nomination, had stamped him as of 
other clay. 

As a boy member of that household I well recall the intense anx- 
iety with which the President awaited the news that Mr. Lincoln was 
really inaugurated, and his relief when the inauguration was accom- 
plished without bloodshed. Scott’s precautions had settled that. Then, 
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state after state having seceded, the excitement grew apace. Col- 
lege duties dwindled into minor consequence in face of such mo- 
mentous issues. Certain trustees, I heard, were of opinion that 
Columbia’s president was giving more time and thought to the 
state of the Union—to affairs militant—than to affairs scholastic. 
I know he rejoiced that so many of his boys, as he loved to call 
them, graduates, seniors and juniors, were members of the 7th, 
71st and other prominent regiments. I know he forgave it in 
many a student, as did Anthon, rector of the grammar school, in 
many a lad, that he flunked in class or even failed in attendance for 
a day or two after we got the news of Sumter. 

For then New York went wild, and men who had been talking 
states’ rights and Southern supremacy turned to and sported the 
Union colors and “ spouted” to excited throngs at Union Square; 
and certain of our students, two or three, who had been half covertly 
wearing Southern embiems on their waistcoats suddenly and wisely 
stowed them underneath. That wonderful last week of April 
and first of May, that saw the New York militia off for the front, 
and the Massachusetts regiments marching through, played havoc 
with marks in section room or recitation. There was an exodus of 
young Columbiads the thrilling afternoon when the 7th went strid- 
ing down Broadway, its magnificent band playing ‘“ Skyrockets ” 
and Gotham cheering itself hoarse. Even certain undergraduates 
periled their sheepskins, as well as their own, but they went with 
their battalion and the blessing of Columbia. 

College names were on many of the muster-rolls: Benkard, 
Chetwood, Cutting, Hoffman, Jay, Keteltas, King, Kip, Lawrence, 
Lydig, Morris, Ogilby, Pell, Post, Smedberg, Schermerhorn, Suy- 
dam, Tracy, Van Rensselaer, Webster, Winthrop, and who knows 
how many others. Webster (Alima P.) had been our boy idol in 
the grammar school, the finest speaker of his day, and “ Prex” 
almost fell upon his neck when he came home wounded from the 
charge at Roanoke Island, a lieutenant of Hawkins’s Zouaves. 
Slipper, honor man in ’59, unwillingly stood to his post a few weeks 
—one of Dr. Anthon’s best teachers at the grammar school—but 
not for long. As one of his least promising pupils, for two long 
years, I had held him in awe, but nearly leaped out of my Zouave 
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leggings in eagerness to salute him when he loomed up one day in 
early September in front of Washington, a lieutenant with the 
“ Brooklyn Phalanx.” 

All through May flag raisings were the rule all over the state 
(Anthon’s boys had theirs at the grammar school down on Fourth 
Avenue), and one glorious day Columbia had hers, with the Presi- 
dent and faculty in their gowns on the terrace in front of the south 
portico, and all the students, and a possibly unwelcome reinforce- 
ment from the grammar school (even with us it mustered barely 
two hundred), were marshalled under the trees with Reuben Howes 
of ’61 to lead us in the Star Spangled Banner—had we ever sung it 
before?—and no less a hero than Major Robert Anderson himself, 
fresh from the siege of Sumter, announced by the President to 
“man the halyards.” Something delayed the major nearly an 
hour—it was not easy to reach Columbia then—and a graceless 
scamp of a student suggested that probably the major was handier 
at hauling down than hauling up the flag. Horresco referens. 
Will he ever forget Dr. Lieber’s sarcasm and the presidential 
rebuke? 

The Harlem and the New Haven Railways ran flush with the 
street along Fourth Avenue. There was no tunnel south of Hamil- 
ton Square until one came to 42d street. Several students rode in 
from Harlem, New Rochelle, or Morrisania each morning, jumping 
off as the train slowed up at 45th street, and presently, day after 
day, the trains came laden with volunteers—long trains that would 
come to a stop and block the passage of 49th street, to the end that 
revered professors, like Davies and Peck, seeking to reach a Third 
Avenue car to take them home to toth street, had the alternative 
of crawling under or walking several blocks around. When this 
blockade occurred after college, undergraduate indignation was 
instant and unanimous. When it happened, as once it did, just be- 
fore chapel, it aroused only the liveliest enthusiasm and delight. 

Eastward across Fourth Avenue lay what had been the Potter’s 
Field, a malodorous neighbor much in evidence, and disrepute, 
during the long process of disinterment in ’58 and ’59. By the 
summer of 63 all those open tracts had become one vast tented 
field hospital, crowded with sick and wounded from the army. But 
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long before that my name had been dropped from the rolls of 
the old college and transferred to those of Uncle Sam. 

One brilliant, glorious day we had the commencement of June, 
61, held at the Academy of Music in 14th street, when, before a 
crowded house the graduating class received its diplomas, man 
after man applauded by rejoiceful friends as he came down from 
the stage, but the audience rose and went wild with enthusiasm 
when, toward the very last, were called the names of a certain two 
or three who had marched away at the call of President Lincoln of 
the Union, and now were home on brief furlough to receive their 
sheepskins, and a metaphorical pat on the back, at the hands of 
President King of Columbia. As the first one turned to face the 
throng, the blush mounting high to his forehead, the silken gown 
fluttering back and revealing the soldier uniform beneath, the shout 
that went up shook the great auditorium from pit to dome, and 
broke forth anew as the President closed his thrilling war speech to 
his graduates, some of whom left for the front that very night, 
followed within a day or two by others who had just passed the 
entrance examination. Columbia was a martial college in those 
days. The President had been a soldier in the war of 1812 and, 
though his years forbade his taking the field in ’61, every able- 
bodied son and grandson went on to represent him. Our three 
mathematical professors, Davies, Hackley and Peck, were gradu- 
ates of West Point, our great Dr. Lieber was himself an adviser 
of the administration, and a tower of strength on all questions of 
international law. 

Columbia adjourned for the summer of ’61 in a glow of patri- 
otic fervor and anticipated victory. Alas! the news of confusion at 
Great Bethel came within the week; the panic at Bull Run within 
another month; and when, with grave faces the faculty and the 
student body reassembled in October, there was barely time to 
settle down to work before the tidings flew from lip to lip of new 
disaster at Ball’s Bluff. 

With the notification of a cadetship at West Point I had been 
sent back from Chain Bridge, October 7, to “ prepare.” It has 
always been my belief that the President of Columbia was at the 
bottom of that arrangement, and that he later regretted it. Who 
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could sit down and study Horace, Homer and Legendre when every 
day brought stirring news from the front, and the fellows with 
whom one had been campaigning? Benkard had changed the gray 
of the Seventh for the blue of an aide-de-camp on my father’s staff. 
Three of the President’s household were officers in the army of the 
Potomac; a fourth had come home, as it turned out, to die as did 
his classmate Tracy, of fever there contracted; a fifth was eating 
his heart out instead of absorbing the humanities, by the way of 
preparing for the Point where such refinements are of little use. A 
score of Columbiads had been commissioned in the new regiments 
of regulars. A score of undergraduates had enlisted in the reorgan- 
izing militia regiments at home. There was a tendency to sneer at 
these as “ Home Guards,” a Columbia “don” whom we held in 
honor going so far that winter as to speak of them as, 


“Invincible in Peace, in War invisible; ”’ 


but with the sudden call for the three months’ militia from New 
York in May, when “ Rod” Post, in the uniform of the 22d, came 
up to order out his comrades instead of attending recitation, critics 
were silenced. 

We had Dr. Anthon’s word for it that the best of our number 
made the worst botchwork of Homer that ever he heard. We had 
grim Professor Drisler’s hebdomadal dictum that Freshman fail- 
ures in Latin were the rule rather than the exception. Professor 
Peck, courteous, polished and suave, shook his head over many a 
demonstration at the blackboard—my own in particular. Professor 
Davies, taking just once our section in exchange with Professor 
Peck, called upon Mr. “‘ Feby ” to recite before he discovered that 
it was the name of the month, not that of a student, but was 
pleased to observe in his paternal way that “ Mr. Feby’s” silence 
was better than a certain Freshman’s speech. Professor Schmidt, 
who scored my composition on an assigned subject, astonished me 
with the most unlooked-for max on one self-selected—a boyish 
description of a night affair of outposts across the Potomac: 
“Where your heart is, there will your treasure be also.” That 
winter our “ Peiths ”’ and “ Lexians ’—the literary societies, lan- 
guished even more than when Van Amringe as a senior, humor- 
ously observed at “ Semi-Annual ” : 


. 
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“ Peiths, did I say? I don’t wish to make fun of them, 

You can’t say Peiths unless there’s more than one of them.” 

That winter even “ Brother Delts” wore gloomy faces when 
we gathered weekly at our haunt at Broadway and Twelfth street, 
listening to the tuneful song of John Ward, yet starting at sound 
of the newsboys’ cries without. 

That winter the faculty called off the customary semi-annual 
exhibition, held from time immemorial in Niblo’s Hall, with the 
Dons in their gowns on the stage, and two speakers selected from 
each class, and all the pretty girls in Gotham out to hear and ap- 
plaud. Never thinking of discourtesy, much less of disrespect, to 
our elders, the students decided to hold one of their own, pay for 
it themselves, and were grieved but not daunted when it was de- 
clared by one of the faculty ‘‘ contumacious proceedings.” Cer- 
tainly the President did not so regard it, for his own grandson and 
namesake was chosen to lead off for the Freshmen, and several of 
the family were present. Wallack’s Theater was the chosen spot, 
and with Helmsmiiller and his best musicians in the orchestra, and 
Sigourney Knox, head of the senior class, presiding on the stage, 
and graceful Harry Parker, of the Sophomores, winning the honors 
of the day with “ Horatius at the Bridge,” and with the beauty and 
fashion of the city and a sprinkling of uniform in the audience, the 
affair went off with great dignity and success. 

Yet those were anxious times at old Columbia. 

CHARLES KING 
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HOSPITAL. LABORATORIES: THEIR FUNCTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATION * 


HE question of the further development of pathological labora- 
tories as an integral part of the equipment of the larger 
hospitals in this country has now entered upon a stage which neces- 
sitates a comprehensive discussion of the details of the organization 
and functions of these laboratories and reorganization based 
thereon, if they are adequately to meet in the next decade the de- 
mands even now being made upon them by the advance in the 
science of medicine and the needs of the broader education of physi- 
cians and medical students. To St. Luke’s Hospital the problem 
has an especial and immediate interest, since in virtue of a recent 
bequest left for the purposes of the laboratory, the long-desired 
opportunity has arrived to give to the scientific staff of the hospital, 
equipment and facilities somewhat comparable to those at present 
enjoyed by the surgeons and physicians. 

Though this problem of laboratory organization has been fre- 
quently discussed from many points of view, a definite body of 
opinion has not yet been accumulated, largely because of the diver- 
gent methods which have been adopted for its practical solution, 
almost every hospital in this country having a somewhat different 
plan for the execution of such laboratory problems as are now be- 
ginning to be generally recognized as an important factor in the 
proper care of patients. 

We in America have attempted to solve the problem in a some- 
what different manner from that which has been developed in 
England, Germany, and France; and this is due largely to the facts 
that in those countries the medical staff attached to many of the 
larger hospitals has a continuous and graduated service; that the 
appointment to such service is often based largely upon scientific 
achievement; and, also, that the hospitals bear a much closer rela- 
tion to the teaching of medicine than that which obtains in this 


country. 


* Abstract of a paper presented at a meeting of the St. Luke’s Hospital 
Alumni Association of New York, January 17, 1908. 
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In England, the hospitals are built largely around the medical 
schools; that is, each large hospital has its medical teaching staff 
composed of clinicians and laboratory workers, and the adminis- 
tration of the institution is influenced not only by the presence, but 
also by the scientific needs of the medical school within its walls. 
The laboratory staff thus possesses a most desirable intellectual status 
in the hospital, and its members are in a much closer relationship 
to the clinical work in the wards than in any other system. The 
results, however, have not in all cases been commensurate with 
the opportunities afforded, chiefly owing to the intolerable regula- 
tions imposed by the English law on all experimental work of such 
nature as to require the use of animals in testing methods and 
results. 

In Germany, a different arrangement obtains, the hospital being 
more or less separate from the teaching portion of the medical 
school, but still in such intimate relations with it, that the school 
or the members of the faculty dominate and more or less control 
the work of the hospitals in the larger cities. Even the hospitals 
in the smaller cities at some distance from the centers of medical 
education are now receiving students and recent graduates for their 
final training before they enter upon the practice of medicine. 

In France, owing largely to the lack of laboratory facilities 
either in the medical schools or in the hospitals, progress has been 
slow, and except for Claude Bernard and Pasteur, and the institute 
which the latter founded, but little has been done in the last fifty 
years to sustain the glory of that old school of physicians whose 
knowledge did so much to stimulate the founders of medicine 
in America during the early years of the nineteenth century. There 
have been brilliant individuals, but no great army of scientific men, 
such as is seen in Germany today. 

In this country, a very large proportion of the important hos- 
pitals are entirely independent organizations, and many of them 
have no very intimate relation with the teaching faculty of the 
medical schools. We must except the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, which is modeled somewhat upon the English plan though 
extensively influenced by German methods of work and teaching. 

In New York, no one of the three large medical schools has its 
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own independent university hospital which it can completely con- 
trol. In consequence of this most unfortunate intellectual isolation, 
the hospitals and their laboratories have grown independently of 
the medical schools; and the extent of the development of the indi- 
vidual laboratory has been contingent almost entirely upon the 
demands made upon it by the attending staff of physicians for the 
scientific solution of the every-day clinical problems which arise in 
the wards, or upon the interest of the non-medical governing body 
of the hospital. This rather unfortunate condition has somewhat 
dissociated the hospital laboratory from its true function and hin- 
dered its development along consistent and sufficiently broad lines, 
as would have been the case with thorough university connection. 

In order, however, to be perfectly clear in our understanding 
of just what the functions of a hospital laboratory are or ought 
to be, and in what direction the greatest efficiency can be obtained, 
it may be well to inquire into, and, as far as possible, define, the 
functions of a hospital. These are, in brief, (1) The care of the 
sick, (2) the training of internes and attending physicians, (3) the 
advancement of medical science, and, finally, (4) the education of 
medical students. It is the object of this article to endeavor to 
show how intimately the hospital laboratory is concerned with 
each and all of these functions, and how its proper development is 
conditioned on them. 

First, the laboratory is concerned in the care of the sick, chiefly, 
in diagnosis; that is, it aids in determining the diseases from which 
patients suffer, in order that these patients may be intelligently 
treated, according to the most approved procedure which our pres- 
ent knowledge of therapeutics permits. The laboratory may, in- 
deed, furnish only information which shows that a person is 
suffering from an incurable disease; but we may confidently hope 
that in the near future many of those conditions which are now 
merely a death warrant when diagnosticated, may become amenable 
to improvement or permanent cure, if only the diagnosis can be 
made sufficiently early, and a suitable remedy devised. 

The laboratory also may offer assistance to the patients in the 
hospital by the manufacture and administration of certain highly 
specialized antitoxins or other organic products, which must be 
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prepared for each case. I do not here include the well-known 
antitoxin of diphtheria or that of tetanus, which are much better 
manufactured in large municipal or commercial laboratories and are 
furnished in accurately standardized doses by these institutions ; 
but to sera which are still in a more or less experimental stage, such 
as those for the cure of cerebrospinal meningitis, in the use of 
which we have had in this city such excellent results in the past year. 
Other special antisera of the type just mentioned are now being 
studied, which require for their production the isolation of the 
organism from the patient and the preparation of an immunizing 
fluid by inoculation into animals of the particular strain of the 
species of organism which existing as a parasite in the body excites 
the disease. While these antitoxins are still in the experimental 
stage, it is only by careful application of them to thoroughly studied 
cases that any general progress can be made in the future in regard 
to their value or limitations. 

Among other examples of the varied activities of the labora- 
tory, we have only to mention the study of the blood, in which the 
laboratory diagnosis is often final; the analysis of the washings 
from the stomach, most valuable in diagnosis and treatment; the 
study of the urine, so important in diabetes and Bright’s disease; 
the examination of tumors to decide whether they are malignant 
or not; the early recognition of infectious disease, such as diphtheria 
or typhoid fever; the control of the methods of sterilizing surgical 
instruments and dressings; and testing the water, milk, or food 
supplies; all these phases of laboratory diagnosis are in daily appli- 
cation in any hospital. 

Secondly, the laboratory is also concerned in the training of 
internes and attending physicians, by affording to each, facilities 
for more exact diagnosis based upon a thorough study of the 
patients in the wards of the hospital. This it does: (1) by carry- 
ing out such procedures as require too much time to be prosecuted 
at the bedside; (2) by the application of such special methods as 
require an exhaustive knowledge, not only of the science of medi- 
cine, but also of the closely related sciences of physics and chemistry. 

Thus, while caring for its sick, the hospital must afford educa- 
tional facilities for those upon whom rests the responsibility for 
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such care. Such an opportunity to learn is so highly valued that 
graduates compete for places on the interne staff, and willingly give 
several years of their time without compensation. The same pre- 
vails with both the attending physicians and the attending surgeons, 
who serve without pay. To such men the hospital owes every op- 
portunity for intellectual growth. The increase of skill and knowl- 
edge so obtained will not only make for greater efficiency in the 
care of the patients, but ultimately redound to the reputation of 
the hospital. 

Thirdly, the laboratory is concerned in the advancement of 
the science of medicine by the study of the changes produced by 
disease in the organs and tissues as shown in material removed 
during surgical operations or after death at autopsy. This we com- 
monly designate morphological pathology in contrast to functional 
pathology, which devotes itself to the investigation of the condi- 
tions of disease in living persons. The field of investigation 
assumed by functional pathology is the determination of altera- 
tions in the proper performance of the functions of the living 
organs and tissues, such as are appreciable by the various types of 
physiological apparatus. As examples of variations in function 
which are easily observable without inconvenience to the patient, we 
may enumerate irregularities in respiratory action, in heart beat 
and in blood pressure, and the phenomena of muscle and nerve 
fatigue in diseases of the nervous system. The laboratory also 
assumes as a portion of its work the investigation of chemical 
changes in the organs or secretions in disease, a study which may 
be designated as the clinical aspect of physiological chemistry; and 
also the isolation and study of the bacteria, yeasts, and moulds, 
which may act as inciting agents of disease; this is the practical 
side of the science of bacteriology. 

The results of investigation in all these branches should be pub- 
lished in order that the entire medical profession may receive the 
benefit of any important discovery. Such publications should be 
made as formal reports from the laboratory, and could well be 
combined with clinical studies made by the attending physicians and 
surgeons. Excellent examples of such reports are those from the 
Mt. Sinai and Presbyterian Hospitals in this city, from the Boston 
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City Hospital, and, more especially, from the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, from whose wards and laboratories have been issued in the 
past twenty years a most valuable series of monographs which have 
been of benefit to practitioners and scientific men the world over. 

Fourthly, the hospital laboratory should be concerned in the 
education of medical students. That such an alteration in the 
existing conditions of laboratory management should pass unchal- 
lenged as a general truth, I do not for a moment consider probable; 
but inasmuch as St. Luke’s has already recognized that it is most 
proper to admit students to its wards under certain very necessary 
restrictions, following thus the lead of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and of the large hospitals abroad, it is but a small step to transfer 
such students from the wards to the laboratory. In fact, a large 
proportion of the laboratory work may efficiently be done by such 
students serving for short terms as clinical clerks, thus relieving 
the more experienced internes from the burden of daily routine and 
enabling them to devote more of their time to direct supervision 
of the patients. It is difficult to see why a hospital should refuse 
to admit a fourth year student to the wards in the month of May 
or June, to act as an assistant to the house staff and without the 
power of giving drugs or doing minor surgical operations, when 
the same man may have served as a substitute six months previously, 
or is admitted on the first of July as an interne and given control 
over the lives of the patients in the wards. Of course, the law 
regulating the practice of medicine has something to do with the 
situation, but intellectually such men are no better the day after 
they graduate than they were a month or two before. 

Inasmuch as the hospitals more or less determine the intellectual 
standard of the medical schools, since neither the State nor the 
medical school examinations themselves offer any great difficulty 
to an industrious student, while the hospital examinations being 
competitive are a very severe test, it seems only fair that the hos- 
pitals should also take some share in the education of the students, 
for later they reap the benefits of this education in the service of 
their internes. There might perhaps be less complaint of the quality 
of these same internes if they were permitted to study the daily 
routine of a hospital before they were admitted to full medical 
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power in the wards. Such an arrangement would also permit the 
examiners for the hospital positions to decide upon the qualifica- 
tions of the men who are to compete for future interneships, in a 
far more satisfactory way than can be decided by the present system 
of a few hours of oral or written examination. 

If the ward training is important to students, so also is that of 
the laboratory. Such students would make valuable assistants in 
connection with many of the laboratory duties; they might aid in 
minor research problems and obtain material for further study in 
the more perfectly equipped laboratories of the medical schools. It 
would also be possible to give such students special courses in 
certain phases of laboratory diagnosis which can not be con- 
veniently given in the medical school owing to difficulties in the 
transportation of material for study. 

We need not consider here the details of the staff which a 
laboratory should possess, nor the methods of organization and 
recording of the results of the investigation carried on in such a 
laboratory. But it is desirable in passing to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between two phases of the activities of the laboratory, 
which may be designated as “ routine” and “ research.” 

The routine work of the laboratory should include all of the 
examinations which are made by that laboratory for the care 
of the patients of whom the hospital has charge. It is that portion 
of the laboratory work which the hospital owes to every patient, 
the cost of which may very properly be met from the current funds 
of the hospital, inasmuch as these funds are usually contributed for 
the care of patients and may, therefore, well be expended in any 
way which benefits them. A properly organized laboratory to do 
such “routine” for a hospital of three hundred beds will require 
an income of from two and a half to three per cent. of the total 
annual expenditure of the hospital. 

Research, on the other hand, is pure investigation for the 
future without especial consideration of the immediate needs of 
the patient; and, therefore, it does not seem fitting that the 
current funds of the hospital should be employed for this pur- 
pose. The abstract side belongs peculiarly to such institutions as 
the amply equipped Pasteur Institute of Paris, and to the Phipps, 
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the Rockefeller, and the Armour Institutes in this country. It is, 
indeed, most important that a well-equipped hospital laboratory 
should be able to form a working coalition with one of these 
institutes, each offering to the other the opportunities and material 
for which each is particularly equipped. But it seems to me that 
the hospital laboratory possesses a field of its own, which it should 
more especially cultivate; and for this purpose the current funds of 
the hospital are most properly expended, and should not be wasted 
in attempting to duplicate other plants. This field is the investiga- 
tion of disease as seen in the wards and the study of the method of 
application and value of the newer diagnostic and therapeutic meas- 
ures. For the hospital laboratory, the practical side of medicine 
should always be kept in mind. 

If, however, there have been provided special funds for labora- 
tory work, the opportunity is offered to do far more for the future 
of medicine in the way of pure research than is possible in any of 
our large hospitals in New York City. St. Luke’s is, therefore, for- 
tunate in her opportunities because she now has a special donation 
which will enable this higher form of laboratory work to be carried 
out. 

The needs and scope of the work and organization of an ideal 
laboratory have thus been briefly outlined. What of the future? 
In how far are we to be able to realize this ideal? While we 
have considered the laboratory for purposes of clearness as an 
organization separate from the wards, it must not be forgotten that 
in only one phase, that of pure research, is there any possible 
independence between the two. All other development is absolutely 
conditioned upon the union of all our interests, both of the ward 
and of the laboratory. If the laboratory fails to reach a high 
position, its failure rests as much upon the managers of the hos- 
pital and the clinical staff as upon the workers on the scientific 
side. If it succeeds, its very success reflects upon the intelligence 
and farsightedness of the attending physicians and the managers. 
In other words, the laboratory can not exist without the cooperation 
of those who have charge of the hospital and of the patients in the 
wards. And this cooperation must not be merely apparent, it must 
be continuous and complete. A mere formal sending of material 
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for study to the laboratory does not constitute a close relationship. 
There is something far deeper. Harmonious relations between the 
two phases of medical work in the hospital can only be established 
when the status of the pathological staff is fixed at a far higher 
point than at present. In the past the pathologist has been regarded 
as merely a high class employee, paid by the hospital to do certain 
work, to examine and mount specimens for the surgeons, to do 
autopsies for the physicians. Unless it is clearly recognized that 
the work done in the laboratory belongs to that laboratory, unless 
the records of the laboratory are controlled by it and are for the 
use of the laboratory staff as much as the records of the clinical 
cases are for the use of and belong to the clinical staff, no satis- 
factory combination can be reached. I do not mean that the sur- 
geons should not report in a clinical paper that a tumor is carci- 
noma, for example, without elaborately mentioning the names of 
those who have done the work; that is a minor detail. But I do 
mean that all reports in which the scientific side of the subject is 
emphasized should bear the names, both of the man who reports 
the clinical side and of the man who has done the laboratory work. 
In other words, after the material reaches the laboratory it becomes 
the intellectual property of the staff of that laboratory. 

Lack of appreciation of just this delicate and somewhat awk- 
ward position of the pathologist as an entity in the hospital has 
contributed largely to the difficulties which have been everywhere 
apparent in New York in obtaining men of satisfactory qualifica- 
tions to take up laboratory work. The salaries which any hospital 
can afford to pay are not sufficient to compensate a competent man 
for his time and trouble, nor are they ever sufficient, if we except 
Bellevue, for a man’s living. And therefore, the hospital patholo- 
gist is apt to take up his work merely as a side issue in the course 
of his development as a practitioner of medicine, or as a teacher in 
the medical school. His interest in the hospital work is consequently 
somewhat secondary, and when the pressure of practice or the 
opportunities for teaching become larger, the hospital finds that it 
will have to obtain some one else to do the work. It ought always 
to be possible for a man to make a career of the hospital laboratory. 
With the wealth which is now in the hands of the managers of the 
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large hospitals of New York, there is no reason why those who 
work for the good of the patients should not receive compensation 
increasing with the length of service and sufficiently large to compel 
the recipient to give his chief intellectual interests to the manage- 
ment of his laboratory. The compensation need not always be 
entirely in money. Salaries can be commuted in opportunity. If 
after years of loyal service, a laboratory worker were certain that 
an attendingship in the hospital would be open for him, there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining the best men in New York to do the 
work. If clinical teaching positions in the medical schools were 
open only to those who had a full knowledge of the causes of dis- 
ease as obtained in the autopsy room, or who had done good research 
in medicine or surgery, there would spring up a body of men working 
in this line who could afford to spend their early years, when lab- 
oratory work can best be done, in fitting themselves for the best 
type of teachers. That this is not merely a theory is seen in the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in this country. Its effect is beginning to be 
felt in Mt. Sinai Hospital, where satisfactory research is being re- 
garded as a condition for appointment to the subordinate positions 
on the staff, both surgical and medical; and this qualification has 
long existed in Germany as a necessary preliminary for ward ser- 
vice. All of the great consultants and teachers there have passed 
through the laboratory. We have only to run over the list of recent 
appointments in Germany : that to the first medical clinic in Vienna 
of von Noorden, whose work has been chiefly on the chemical as- 
pects of gout, diabetes, and nephritis, and who stands in some ways 
at the head of his profession, with a large consulting practice and 
one of the finest clinical services in Europe. The same is true of 
Fr. Muller, who visited us not long ago. It is also true of His, 
who has just been appointed to the Charité in Berlin. Fr. Miiller 
is known chiefly for his chemical studies in metabolism; His for his 
physical and chemical researches on the action of germicides and 
the question of the relation of uric acid to gout. If any doubt were 
expressed as to the ability of these men to care for their cases or to 
teach the art and science of medicine, it would be silenced by a single 
afternoon in any one of the clinics conducted by any of them. It 
is worth the journey to Europe to hear one of Fr. Miiller’s lectures. 
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The breadth of mind displayed, the scope of his knowledge, the 
innumerable new lights with which he illuminates every case dis- 
cussed, renders old facts new and interesting. The writer has 
never forgotten a ward lecture which he heard in Vienna, given 
by a man comparatively unknown, on the diagnosis of a case of 
hysterical simulation in a patient who desired to remain longer in 
the comfortable beds of the ward. Some two hours were spent in 
discussing the various nervous diseases, some symptoms of which 
this patient had, and the final diagnosis was rendered perhaps 
somewhat more dramatic by the patient, who, when he found that 
he was detected, requested the privilege of going back to work. 
And yet that case had been considered by a half dozen graduates 
of New York hospitals, who had examined it in the previous hour, 
as an obscure type of nervous disease—what we did not know. 
Such teaching is the fruit of a broad and thorough education in the 
whole science of medicine, and not in the clinical side alone. 

To return to the question of opportunity as a reward for 
work, I think we can not lay too much stress upon the necessity 
of the laboratory workers in the hospital being connected with 
some teaching institution. There is something extraordinary in 
the mental stimulus of a group of keen-witted, sharp-eyed medical 
students, eagerly watching every movement, and alert to detect 
every doubtful statement, ready to ask questions which require the 
broadest knowledge to answer, many of them having read perhaps 
the last publication on the disease from which the case has suf- 
fered, or on the test employed. The great teachers are never tired 
of speaking of this stimulus of teaching and those of us who may 
have heard Dr. Keen of Philadelphia give a surgical clinic, can 
appreciate his expression, that he feels as if he were on the run with 
a pack of lively dogs at his heels. “ Students,” he says, “are the 
best whip and spur that I know.” 

For one patient who has been injured by being taught from, fifty 
are injured by slipshod diagnoses and careless methods of examina- 
tion into which any man may fall who is not constantly kept awake 
by the stimulus of new knowledge and new points of view which 
must be always present to the teacher. Again, a connection with 
the medical school not only gives a hospital pathologist an oppor- 
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tunity to collect new facts from those who are working in cognate 
branches, but brings to the hospital the facilities of these large 
institutions when a specially complicated problem requires expen- 
sive apparatus which it would be folly for a hospital to buy, as 
it might be of use only once. 

The constant presence of students in the laboratory may also 
be useful to the teaching institution from another point of view. 
Among those who come and go may be some mind of that peculiar 
and inquiring type which goes te make a genius in investigation, 
and with a little encouragement such a student may be turned from 
the more practical side of medicine into the laboratories of the 
school from which he comes, thus adding new interest and new 
vigor to the staff. The lack of a sufficient supply of well trained 
graduates in medicine who are capable of independent research is 
felt in every medical school and has greatly hindered the growth 
and efficiency of pathological laboratories. 

What lesson should we draw from all this for the guidance of 
St. Luke’s? In a few words it is simply this: That a great trust 
has been placed in the hands of the managers of the hospital which 
if properly administered will permit of better and broader and 
more helpful work being done for the patients than in any hospital 
in New York City; that the opportunity exists in St. Luke’s to 
improve medical teaching in a way not heretofore possible. It 
means that the time has come to educate teachers and research 
workers in the various branches of pathology and clinical medicine 
who may later bring credit to the hospital by their work in broader 
fields. 

Those who control the destinies of the University can also not 
fail to perceive that the time has come for such a rearrangement of 
the medical curriculum that the student may be able to enjoy the 
great educational facilities which promise so soon to develop. 

FRANCIS CARTER Woop 
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THE DRAMA OF DEMOCRACY * 


N asking you to consider in dramatic art, an ideal of independence, 
of national diversity, of American self-reliance, I am suggesting 
nothing which is in conflict with any world-ideal worthy of reason. 
For if there shall ever be met a parliament of man, in the arts as 
well as politics, assuredly it shall never meet for the negation of 
man, but it shall be the richer and mightier for every positive con- 
tribution of distinctive experience and tradition which each mem- 
ber shall conserve from his own inheritance and bring to it: the 
Asiatic, the European, the American, each contributive of his 
peculiar zone and meridian of wisdom—harmonized by the ethics 
of a common human interest. 

In America, therefore, where our Cyclopean industries of iron 
and gold and brass and blazing ores sit on our Appalachians and our 
Rockies and, like so many Polyphemi, gaze down with fiery eyes 
upon their smoking hearthstones—ten thousand cities with their 
consumed humanity; in America, where again the silent forests 
range, solitude after solitude, millions of acres, and you shall hear 
nothing but the waterfalls and the wind, and behold nothing but far 
peaks and endless pines shadowing their own twilight; in America, 
where our sky-scrapers, tower on tower, build another Sidon in 
mid-air; where the electric mules tunnel our river-bottoms, and 
our huddled citizens build conglomerate homes like mudwasps; in 
America, if we shall look around us with fresh eyes, and if, with 
fresh vision, we peer into that Yankee past which produced us, 
and beyond to the horizon of cosmopolitan promise which is our 
destiny to come, surely in this America we shall discover, in riches, 
more than the raw-stuff of our bank-accounts; in art, more than a 
mere standing-place whence we may crane our pigmy-necks 
towards Rome and the Old World; in prophecy, more than the 
bourgeois hope of imitation and self-disguise. 

Yes, in all this native material, I think we shall discover national 
incentives, distinctive sources of appeal, indigenous seeds of growth 
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for the renascence of a popular drama such as, in possibilities of 
splendour and magnitude, has not been surpassed in history. But 
to this end, it is obligatory that we understand ourselves, and our 
theatrical situation, thoroughly. Such a renascence may be, or it 
may not be, according as the American public does or does not in- 
form itself, according as the American dramatist does or does not 
liberate himself. It is not enough that we detect pernicious the- 
atrical conditions, if we do not renovate them altogether; it is not 
enough if we shall half-see the potentialities of American drama 
through eyes educated and enamoured of European ideals; we must 
see them wholly, distinctly, freshly, through eyes enamoured of 
what they behold, and so body their large spirit forth in works 
unadulterated, at once American and universal. 

In the iris of this clear vision, two great motes are lodged as 
obstacles that blur it. These are: First, our theatrical conditions ; 
second, the exotic nature of our dramatic ideals. The first is all- 
important objectively; the second, subjectively. 

No extremity of emphasis probably could overstate the in- 
fluence of the commercial nature of our theaters, as private enter- 
prise, in retarding the growth of American drama as the essential 
art and expression of national life. A revolution in the existing 
system is as necessary a premise to the emancipation of the drama 
as a fine art, as that security of endowment which has established 
to the symphony orchestras their liberty and success; a greater 
revolution, moreover, in proportion as the drama is, of its nature, 
a more vital and universal self-expression of the people. . . . 

The second obstacle to the development of a national drama of 
world-status in America is, as I have said, the exotic nature of our 
dramatic ideals. I might better call it the suburbanite nature of our 
ideals. From whatever causes, it so happens that a majority of the 
educated and the intellectual amongst us, though robustly American 
in citizenship, remain, in art and esthetic aspiration, suburbanites 
of Paris, Berlin, Rome, London, whence they have, in their happier 
leisure, drawn their ideals. Looking to the best and most inspired 
dramas which modern Europe offers us, and rejoicing in the tech- 
nique and beauty of those master works, these Americans would 
appropriate the masters to themselves, and substitute as ideals the 
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foreign motives and technique, which have rightly made those artists 
masters in their own lands, for the original incentives and the na- 
tive craftsmanship, which alone can create for us masters and ideals 
in America. 

Perhaps on account of our own cosmopolitan origins, the drama- 
tists of Europe, rather than those of England, influence us. .. . 
And the contemporary influence of European upon American drama 
may be said to resolve itselfi—through various channels of genius 
—into the dominant influence of Ibsen. 

Now, the technique of these masters, the technique of every 
master, is adapted to his message. No artist can be subtracted from 
or superadded to, what he has to say, and the talisman of the master 
artist is perfect adaptation of means to end. To a thousand 
prophets, as many arts of prophecy. When, therefore, Ibsen is 
designated by the critical as the dramatic master for us in America 
today, let us not be first moved to acquiescence by the profound 
art, the human daring and the honorable achievement of the great 
Norwegian, but let us first ask ourselves: What is his message? 
Is it for us? And is it for all of us as a people? And if it be for 
us, if it be indeed pertinent and inspiring to the vision of our vast 
young democracy, let us ordain him master, and rally for him 
disciples, and appropriate the principles of his technique, that his 
message may live on in America. But if it is mot for us, if it is 
pertinent only to the different conditions and needs which gave it 
utterance in his mind and art, let us mot ordain him master, but 
honoring in him the dauntless Norwegian and the sincere artist, 
imitate only his daring and his sincerity, and go the way of our 
own vision, repudiating his domination as he himself repudiated 
the domination of Shakspere and all the Lilliputian disciples of that 
giant. 

What, then, is the message of Ibsen? Is it not the suffering of 
human pathology—the courage to meet the subtler diseases of so- 
ciety, the stoicism to diagnose the incurable ills of inheritance? 
Thus at the best his function as a dramatist becomes that of the 
informed physician and surgeon, and the sad world his clinic. And 
so, with diverse mood and accent, reads the philosophy of his 
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European followers. Theirs is the message, wrung from serious 
hearts, of a corroded society; their own society, its need of health, 
its erotic and neurasthenic pangs. Theirs is the message of over- 
population, and all the pessimism of that. 

Is such the predestined message of our American democracy? 
Is such the timely and peculiar appeal of a drama which shall 
awaken the authentic response of a people of eighty millions—a 
people to whom the wilderness is still, thank God, an inspiration ; 
for whom even in their slums the hill-ranging winds are still hope, 
and the sweat of their labor still pledge of a wholesome futurity ? 
Is such a message indeed for us? Or can any technical mastery 
make it ours? 

But the art of these Europeans is also something other and less 
than the cry of a degenerate race. For it is not the cry of a race 
at all, nor of a people, but of a segment of society. Significant is 
this distinction. Not Norway, nor the peoples of Europe, cry out 
through Ibsen and his followers. Not those peoples whose great 
masses are still peasant, full-blooded, inarticulate as in the feudal 
age, but the sophisticated strata of their so-called upper society, the 
modern corroding remains of an aristocratical system now mingled 
with bourgeoisie. Those strata are Ibsen’s humanity; their anaemia 
the solicitude of his art. . . . It is not, however, simply the path- 
ology of Ibsen’s message, but also its restricted public, which char- 
acterizes it. . . . This arises specifically out of the nature of the 
theater in Europe as an established institution of those classes—its 
nature as the conserver and home of what may be called the segre- 
gated drama. By the segregated drama I mean the drama con- 
sidered as a fine art for the few; that drama which, having its secure 
home in the court and municipal theaters of Europe, has produced 
the noblest examples of modern dramaturgy. 

As the popular alternatives to the segregated drama in Europe 
exist the cock-pits, the bull-fights and the cafés chantants. 

In America, a similar distinction has not been, until lately, 
definitely marked. But with the growth of organization in the 
theater as a business it has become yearly more apparent that the 
chaotic stuff of our dramatic world is revolving itself into two 
utterly sundered spheres: First, the segregated drama, based on 
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European ideals; second, vaudeville, a mélange of amusements, 
variously adapted from the drama, the cafés chantants and the 
cock-pits. In the first, the drama is considered as a fine art for the 
few. In the second, the drama is considered not as a fine art at all, 
but as a heterogeneous entertainment for the many. 

Here now is a crucial moment, an inspiring opportunity, in our 
dramatic history, and hence in our history as a nation. For neither 
the one nor the other sphere represents, I believe, the destiny of 
American drama. Between those two ideals and distinct from 
each, exists, potential, a third ideal—an ideal correspondent to the 
essential genius and the native opportunity of our American nation 
and its dramaturgy. That third ideal is the Drama of Democracy 
—the drama as a fine art for the many. 

The drama as a fine art for the many and by “the many” I 
mean “the whole people,” both virtwosi and hoi pollot. AXschylus, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes and their contemporary peers, consummate 
artists, interpreted an eager people to themselves, created for and 
by their own works a whole nation of dramatic critics, and infused 
generations of shepherds, bankers and street-gamins with a judi- 
cious enthusiasm for the fine art of dramatic poetry. ... 

Moreover, by observation at first hand, by a fresh and kindred 
insight, those Greek dramatists created their own ideals out of the 
native consciousness of their fellow Athenians. Compare with this 
Catullus, Horace, and the Augustan Roman poets, who borrowed 
their criteria, ready formed, from the Greeks and sought to foist 
them upon their antipathetic countrymen. With the segregated few 
they succeeded, but not with the many. The profanum vulgus went 
its way to the beast fights and the gladiators. The coliseum is the 
monument of a people without a popular fine-art; the theater of 
Dyonysus at Athens a monument to the drama of democracy. 

Now, while too close an analogy may not, of course, be drawn, 
yet one parallel is pertinent. Our creative dramatists, our intelli- 
gent public opinion, are guided and enthused by European ideals, 
which, however admirable to their germane conditions, here, when 
transplanted to us, are at best a delight to those restricted few whom 
they thus educate, while, at worst, their advocacy by that few 
permits of one mighty danger to our many: namely, that by im- 
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porting a fine art which does not, of its nature, appeal to our masses, 
our masses shall remain without a fine art, and so retrograde; that 
by the neglect of the enlightened few to provide our whole people 
with modern popular theaters of Dyonysus, the coliseums of the 
variety shows shall be increasingly provided for them by the unen- 
lightened astuteness of private enterprise. 

This very condition threatens us now; when our people as a 
people, untouched by the art or message of an Ibsen and Maeterlinck 
(subtle and noble though these be) turns gropingly, and increasingly 
satisfied, to the ubiquitous vaudeville show, which a splendidly or- 
ganized business system provides for them, ignorant or uncaring of 
the consequences to our civic life. Let us remember that theater- 
goers in America are numbered by the millions and tens of millions, 
when we ask ourselves: What are those consequences to us, and to 
the generations, in our national development ? 

An analysis of the nature of vaudeville and its effect upon the 
masses will, I think, reveal at least these four elements vitiating to 
the American native capacity for a true drama of democracy: 

First, its intermittent appeal, whereby the variety show is de- 
structive of all sustained concentration on the part of its audience, 
numbing its sense of logical coherence, zesthetic unity, and the con- 
structive harmonies of dramatic action. .. . 

Secondly, its necessary appeal to average taste and minimum 
critical faculty. .. . Now, average taste, of course, is bad taste, 
and since bad taste 7m factu is more dependable than good taste, in 
posse, the policy of vaudeville becomes the progressive cultivation in 
the public of average or bad taste, and the gradual paralysis of the 
people’s critical faculty. 

Thirdly, its pseudo-morality: With knowing regard for the 
prejudices of conventional ethics, the wares of its variety are adver- 
tised as alike innocent for sucklings and sinners; whereas, in 
actual performance, the equivocal hint and the nameless innuendo, 
by consciously avoiding a legal indecency, are doubly corrupt by 
their hypocrisy. 

Fourthly, its dementedness. . . . The unmeaning haste, the ex- 
aggerated feat of skill, the baseless mirth, the overtaxed fatigue, 
are evidences not of spontaneous and wholesome revelry, but of 
neurasthenia. 
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All these vitiating elements of vaudeville are, of course, glossed 
and in part atoned by frequent exhibits of sound powers, flashes of 
consummate wit, splendid inventions of science, brief revelations of 
genius, yet as a substitute for a native drama of democracy, its 
results are perilous to our generations. For its results are 
these: that it substitutes forgetfulness of civic life for conscious- 
ness of civic life; individual entertainment for communal self- 
expression; sensuous callousness for sensuous enkindlement; and 
popular “monkey-tricks” for the supreme fine art of humanity. 

On the other hand, we have the contrasted works and public of 
the segregated drama, which looks to modern European dramaturgy 
for its inspiration and technique. There exists also amidst us, to 
be sure, a more or less popular drama, with no special ideal save that 
of supplying the histrionic wants of stars, or the commercial needs 
of managers, and this chiefly fills the diminishing number of the 
theaters in the so-called “ legitimate ” business; but as this has no 
other basic motive or message, it is necessarily ephemeral and, to 
our present discussion, negligible. 

The segregated drama, however, is of great importance. It has 
a definite and—within narrowed bounds—a lofty ideal. With in- 
creasing revulsion against the banality of the variety shows, the 
very aim of its being is differentiation from the ideals of the masses. 
It is a fine art for the few. In Europe, indubitably, the salvation 
of the drama has lain in segregation; thereby it has maintained its 
high level of achievement. From Racine to Rostand, from Lessing 
to Hauptmann, the segregated theaters of France and Germany 
have produced a succession of excelling poet-artists. 

Reasoning from this analogy, the intelligent in America have 
set their hopes in a like segregation, to this end appropriating those 
European masters and their art. In this expectation, they neglect 
two important considerations: First, that the success of that art 
is based upon the original, native incentives of those masters, and 
not upon any qualities of that art which may be imitated. Secondly, 
that even if successfully imported, that foreign art, with its segre- 
gative ideals, can never hope to fill the unique opportunity of a 
drama which shall satisfy the native need and capacity of the Ameri- 
can people for self-development in fine art. Alluring, then—even 
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tempting—as the segregative ideal may be to the few, permanent 
and productive as its function will always be in human society, it 
is, nevertheless, I believe, not for us the destined ideal, not for us 
the appropriate goal of the drama of our American democracy. 
That a fine art for the many is a practical ideal has been proved 
by its realization in at least two historical eras—the ages of Pericles 
and of Queen Elizabeth. . . . In our own time, in the cognate field 
of music, we have beheld the analogous birth and growth of an 
universal art, through the vision and will of a single artist: Less 
than fifty years ago, the Wagnerian opera had neither theaters, 
audiences nor interpreters; its technique was scoffed at; its practi- 
cality was denied, its possibilities of popular appeal were ignored 
or ridiculed. We know what it is today. The connoisseur and the 
street-arab are united in the knowledge and the praise of it. But 
what Wagner accomplished for the drama of song and musical 
motif may equally be accomplished for the drama of speech and the 
motif of verse, and with far deeper effect upon the self-development 
of our whole people, inasmuch as the spoken drama may enter, not 
as a beautiful thing apart, but as a forming influence, a critical and 
self-revealing inspiration into the very sources of our national life. 
To compare the scope and relative appeal of the segregative with 
the democratical ideal in fine art, compare the Don Giovanni of 
Mozart with the Siegfried of Wagner. Compare the delineation of 
that distracted soul Halvard Solness, the Master Builder, with the 
delineation of Macbeth; the character drawing of Oscar Wilde’s 
Lord Windermere, with that of Falstaff; the Peleas and Melisande 
of Maeterlinck with the Orestes and Electra of Sophocles. Here 
are the master drawings of masters—but masters in two distinct 
methods and aims. ‘The distinction, in art, is one between individ- 
ualism and universalism, between naturalism and idealism. Ibsen, 
Oscar Wilde, Maeterlinck depict individuals, and types of a seg- 
ment of society, Shakspere and Sophocles—images of all humanity. 
But is, then, this distinction a dead issue? Does modernity 
necessarily imply individualism and naturalism? Are the dramatic 
poets of today and tomorrow nevermore to carry on and upward the 
tradition and the message of an universal vision? And is poetry 
for the masses, as some of our modern prophets have chanted, in- 
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deed as dead as the door-nail of the proverb? Patience! Many 
such door-nails rivet the coffin of skepticism. There is the horizon 
of a theatrical season and there is the horizon of the centuries. And 
from the latter serene horizon looms the unharvested ideal of a new 
drama for our democracy... . 

A drama, it must be, adapted to a people of many millions, many 
millions, but fused by the American Spirit—one nation; their prai- 
ries, their mountains, their vast river-valleys, as well as the infinite 
meanings of their cities, it shall humanly interpret and make vocal 
to them and their posterity. Its dramatists, peering through imagi- 
nation into the past, the present, the future, shall strive, as Keats 
says, “to see as a god sees,”’ and make those images their dramatis 
persone. And especially when they look into the past, they shall 
see with their own eyes, in no archaic spirit, but to reveal its mean- 
ings to their modern time. Thus they will create characters, corre- 
sponding in sculpture to the ideal groups of a Phidias as opposed to 
the Goldsmith portraiture of a Cellini. These they will delineate 
with large simplicity and passion, as befits a fine art for the many. 
No longer Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Smith, Robinson, with all their 
idiosyncrasies superfluous to a national art, shall walk the boards, 
but—instead—living symbols of our living world, so recreated in 
imagination as to move and breathe like visible gods and demigods 
of our modernity, beings as simply understandable to our American 
masses as the Greek-stage Zeus and Agamemnon were to the 
Athenians; characters as familiar to the modern man in the audi- 
ence as the great forces of labor and capital, competition and graft 
and reform, of which he reads in his newspaper—now tangibly set 
before him as distinct and breathing images which shall ever after 
serve to interpret for him—himself and the life of his nation. 
“‘ Symbols,” I have said, yet the dramatic poet of democracy will 
not, I think, allegorize; neither will he so much symbolize, as see 
and create im the large. 

Dramatic poet he must be, for, in the very nature of its ideal, 
the drama of democracy will be a poetic drama. Not a revival of 
old forms, not an emulation of Elizabethan blank verse, but a fresh 
imagining and an original utterance of modern motives which are 
as yet unimagined and unexpressed. Not a revival, but a new 
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birth, not a restoration, but a renascence of dramatic poetry. No 
bounds can be set prophetically to the forms of its expression ; those 
will be determined by its poets. There are those today who see 
no futurity for dramatic art save in prose; yet such are, I think, 
enamored of a naturalistic ideal. For myself, varied and fasci- 
nating as I find the gamut of prose, yet in the largeness and the 
deep passion of our opportunity, I can see no form of utterance so 
appropriate to that world-drama of America as those natural ca- 
dences of emotion in speech which are allied to music. A fresh 
study of the laws of those cadences, as adaptable to the purposes of 
modern poetic drama and its popular appeal, will result, I believe, 
in a new harmonious complexity of form in verse and rhythm. 

But the message of the drama of democracy is one—and equally 
important—with its form. That message will be the message of 
under- not over-population; of optimism, health and the goal of a 
rational happiness. On the boards of its theater the spirit of 
Comedy will be master, and shift with twinkling eyes his tragic 
masks. There not merely the sad aspiring of a race shall speak in 
beauty; huge Satire and the vast guffaw of Folly will chant har- 
monious; shrill Wit, twanging a lightning bow of verse, shall rattle 
his barbs of melodious mockery ; and Reason, standing in the wings, 
will smile his sweet serene smile philosophical. Thus shall that Comic 
Spirit, which is twin of the American Spirit, be lifted to the large 
plane of fine art, and illuminating the average American to himself, 
raise thereby his mirth to a finer dignity. 

With the new drama of democracy, then, will arise a divergent 
dramatic technique, a native appeal and message, a new and nobler 
art of impersonation, and, above all, to administer and develop its 
vast function, a new theatrical institution, with basic liberty and 
permanent security for its growth. 

Manifestly, all these things are not as yet; the drama as a 
popular fine art does not exist; existing conditions cannot foster 
it; actors of today are not schooled to interpret it; the modern public 
does not demand it. These are the easy comments of the observer 
of things as they are. To whom the observer of things as they may 
well be, shall reply: of course the drama as a popular fine art does 
not exist; of course existing conditions cannot foster it; of course, 
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actors are not schooled to it; of course, the public does not demand 
it. Since, however, we have clearly beheld the vision of such a 
drama, and seen that it is beautiful, and since all those things which 
are not yet are necessary for the embodiment of that vision, of 
course, therefore, we will create them, and those things shall be. 

Patience, once more. A day—a decade—is not destiny. Why, 
in our drama—without moving our little fingers either for investi- 
gation or for remedy—why do we expect that reform and rectitude 
of conditions which, in banking and insurance and our legislatures, 
we strive for strenuously in vain? If I have proffered to you 
today a credo instead of an accomplishment, it is because it has 
seemed worth while to communicate a faith, which only time and 
collaboration of desire can fully substantiate. 

We must take time—but first we must take action. In the path 
of the prediction I have made, obstacles are entrenched, seemingly 
insuperable. Beyond them rises, splendid, the drama of democracy. 
Let us be swift to face those obstacles, wise to analyze them, pa- 
tient to resist them, ruthless to remove them. And when we have 
triumphed, strong, then, and inspired let us be to build beyond them. 

Percy MAcKAayeE 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE ninth annual conference of the Association of American 
Universities was held with the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, on January 9 and to. All but one of the fifteen uni- 
versities included in the membership were represented, Chicago, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Michigan and Wisconsin by their presi- 
dents. President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation was also 
present under the permanent invitation extended by the Associa- 
tion. The conference was one of the most active and interesting in 
recent years, and in its positive results was perhaps the most im- 
portant in the whole history of the Association. 

The opening session was devoted to the report of the special 
Committee on aim and scope, appointed at the Harvard Conference 
of last year, and made a special order for this meeting. Both mat- 
ters have been subjects of controversy. It has been felt by some 
members of the Association that its assumed range of activity was 
not wide enough, and that the subjects of discussion should cover 
the whole field of education as germane, in the end, to the purposes 
of an association of American universities. In the same way, it 
has also been maintained that the Association is too narrow in its 
scope and that it should more generally admit institutions of learn- 
ing of the country than has been the case to its privileges and rights, 
both of which formally exist in the light of foreign action with 
regard to the members of the Association in the recognition of their 
degrees alone of American institutions as of value in the academic 
reciprocity which has been agreed upon with Belgium, Germany 
and Holland. 

In the matter of aim of the Association, the report as unani- 
mously adopted reaffirmed the action of the 1902 Conference, 
whose conclusion was embodied verbally as follows: 

It is thought desirable to include within the scope of the dis- 
cussions of the Association all those questions and problems which 
arise in organizing really advanced instruction in the various depart- 


ments of university life. It is impossible to draw a distinction 
between studies which are non-professional and those which are 
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professional in their character; because in our modern institutions 
much of the so-called non-professional work of the graduate depart- 
ment is intended as a preparation for the calling of the teacher, and 
much of the work of the professional schools is occupied with actual 
research. The problems of the different departments are so con- 
nected and interwoven that they have to be treated together in the 
universities themselves; and it seems desirable that a body like the 
Association should treat them in the same way. 


In the matter of scope, the Association for the first time in 
adopting the report came out squarely on the question of eligibility 
to membership, and in its ultimate action determined from its own 
point of view what shall be considered in fact to constitute an 
American university. With regard to conditions of eligibility to be 
applied to the admission of new members the report makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Of all the matters considered, the educational standards which 
any university maintains are in the estimation of your Committee 
the most important. Hitherto this Association has made the ex- 
istence of a strong graduate department the sole condition of 
membership. Your Committee believe that if the Association is to 
undertake—as they think it should undertake—the standardizing 
of American universities, another criterion should also be enforced. 
The policy contemplated has to do with the conditions of admission 
to professional courses. Your Committee are of the opinion that 
the best American universities will in the future rest their profes- 
sional courses on a basis of college work, which shall range from 
one to four years, and that the professional student will spend at 
least five or six years in study from the day he matriculates in the 
college to the day he receives his professional degree. Your Com- 
mittee accordingly recommend that the Association adopt as a 
second criterion for membership the requirement of one or more 
years of college work as a prerequisite for admission to professional 
courses, the combination being so arranged that no professional 
degree shall be given until the satisfactory completion of at least 
five years of study. 

The ideal of your Committee is the combination of this require- 
ment with the present requirement of a strong graduate school as 
a condition for membership in this Association. But they recognize 
that a strict enforcement of both requirements might work sub- 
stantial hardship at the present time. Nevertheless they think that 
in universities which have professional schools and a graduate de- 
partment it is not too much to ask at the present time that the 
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graduate department shall be at least creditable and that the arts 
and technical work prescribed for professional degrees in at least 
one professional school shall be not less than five years. It is the 
thought of your Committee that if this dual standard of admission 
be now accepted by the Association it may be possible to enforce it 
with increasing strictness as the years go by. They feel, however, 
that a step of the utmost importance would be taken if the Associa- 
tion now insisted on the dual requirement, even though in adminis- 
tering it concessions were, for a few years, made to some univer- 
sities which were strong in the one direction, but not so fully de- 
veloped in the other. Your Committee are of the opinion that 
American universities cannot be justly standardized with reference 
to graduate departments alone; the requirement of a general or 
liberal education as a prerequisite to professional study along with 
an extension of the period of study for professional students being 
in the estimation of the Committee an important consideration. 
They are of the opinion that American universities should be stan- 
dardized with reference to these two criteria. 


The report furthermore expresses the belief that it is the duty 
of the Association to admit as members all American universities so 
soon as they shall satisfy the two criteria adopted as a standard. 
Upon its further recommendation three new members, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the University of Minnesota, and the University 
of Missouri, were unanimously elected to membership. 

The report concludes with a recommendation to the Association 
to continue for the colleges the action taken in the case of the 
universities, and to attempt a standardization of them as well. It 
is plainly incumbent upon the Association to make a list of the 
colleges of the country whose degrees it regards as of equal value 
with the college degrees conferred by the universities within its 
membership. American colleges outside of the Association are 
suffering at the present time from the interpretation which foreign 
governments have put upon the existence and work of the Associa- 
tion, in that the degrees of such colleges are not recognized on the 
ground of non-membership in an Association of American Univer- 
sities. More important still as a reason for the standardization of 
the colleges is the present action of the Association to admit to mem- 
bership only those institutions which rest their professional work on 
college work. The Association hereafter in electing new members 
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will inevitably have before it the problem of determining what 
colleges in the country give instruction in arts and sciences which 
may be regarded as equivalent to that given by the universities them- 
selves. To carry out this purpose of standardization of the colleges, 
the special committee, consisting of Harvard, Cornell, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia, was continued, with President Pritchett, 
of the Carnegie Foundation, as an additional member. 

The importance of the action thus taken unanimously by the 
Association in its whole effect is not easily to be overestimated. 
Much undeserved criticism of the Association as a close corporation, 
or, as it has even been phrased, an “educational trust,’ has been 
made in the past which now must cease, since it is distinctly the 
cause of each institution to qualify, or not, for membership, as it 
may choose or its development may determine. By its own dic- 
tum, the Association, made up of a large number of the principal 
educational institutions of the country, has decided that at the pres- 
ent time there are in the United States eighteen of university rank 
which are thus to be considered at home and abroad. If there are 
more, they have the right to recognition which under the new 
formulation is guaranteed them. This, however, is but one phase 
of the action. Quite as important, in its entire bearing, is the 
decision in the case of professional study in the university that it 
shall inevitably be based upon work in the college, in order to justify 

‘itself as fulfilling the conditions of a university standard. The 
movement for the betterment of professional education, certainly 
one of the most significant in America at the present time, is dis- 
tinctly helped on by this action of the Association to become, as it is 
destined to become, one of the most general and typical educational 
conditions whose integrity will presently no longer be questioned. 
If such a result were needed, the Association in adopting this stan- 
dard has amply justified its existence, the inevitableness of which 
has sometimes been questioned by doubters, even within its own 
ranks. 

The second session of the Conference was devoted to Latin 
America. A paper was presented by Professor Rowe, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on conditions of the higher education in 
the Latin-American countries and the possibilities of intellectual 
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cooperation between them and the United States. The statements 
of the paper were based upon the personal experience of the author, 
in an extended investigation on the ground, of South American 
cultural conditions. Its conclusions were, in part, as follows: 


Within the last two decades a new spirit has begun to make 
itself felt amongst the higher institutions of learning of South 
America. Through the influence of a number of educational lead- 
ers, attention has been called to the distinctively national problems, 
and especially to the necessity of bringing the universities into 
closer touch with national life. 

It is at this point that the influence of the universities of the 
United States for the first time begins to make itself felt in South 
America. The close adaptation of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing to the ever-changing needs of national life has been held up 
before the Latin-American universities as an example of the im- 
portant part which the university should, and if it is to fulfill its 
mission, must play in the life of the people. With this desire to 
bring their universities into closer touch with the life of the people 
there has also come an awakening to the fact that the republics 
of this continent, because of the peculiar conditions under which 
they were settled and because of the peculiar economic and political 
conditions that have accompanied their growth, present a group of 
problems different in many respects from those of continental 
Europe, or in fact, of any other portion of the globe. It has taken 
a long time to make clear the far-reaching international obligations 
involved in this community of national problems. The experience 
of each country contains many lessons, positive and negative, by 
which the nations of this continent may profit. Furthermore, the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness growing out of such interchange of 
service will contribute materially toward the development of a real 
continental public opinion, the attainment of which will constitute 
the greatest safeguard to the peace of this hemisphere and indi- 
rectly to the peace of the world. 

As a result of this clearer appreciation of the possibilities of the 
interchange of experience in grappling with fundamental national 
problems, there is evident a growing desire on the part of educa- 
tional leaders in South America to bring themselves into closer touch 
with the educational system of the United States and to foster closer 
relations with our universities. 

It seems strange, and at first almost inexplicable, that we, in 
the United States, have failed to pay any attention to the great 
currents of South American thought. In our ignorance of con- 
ditions in this section of the continent we have grouped all the 
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countries under the common name of South America, and have 
taken for granted that conditions are so primitive that no intel- 
lectual or scientific movement of importance is to be looked for. 
The vastness of our own country has led our universities to devote 
themselves to the distinctively national problems, and little or no 
thought has been given either to our relations with the other sec- 
tions of this continent or to the possibilities of securing from them 
valuable scientific material. 

Even to this assemblage it will probably be surprising to many 
to learn that in every one of the countries of Latin America there 
is a group, and in many a large group of earnest investigators who 
have made and are making important contributions to scientific 
thought. Until recent years these investigators have failed to 
utilize the vast fund of valuable material which their own countries 
otter; but there is now noticeable amongst the younger generation 
a marked desire and determination to concentrate attention on the 
distinctive scientific problems of their respective countries. We 
may, therefore, confidently look forward to a period of scientific 
fruitfulness which will throw a new light on many of the problems 
which are now absorbing the attention of investigators in the 
United States. There is something inspiring in the thought of 
bringing the combined scientific effort of the American continent 
to bear on the great political, social, economic and racial problems 
which confront the nations of this hemisphere. 


In considering plans of cooperation due weight must be given 
to the broad national interests involved as well as to the immediate 
scientific advantages which they present. International relations 
are today determined by the intellectual sympathies that exist be- 
tween nations. We draw nations toward us in proportion as we do 
them service, and we are today placed in a position to be of incal- 
culable service to the peoples of South America. Their greatest 
present need is a more thorough organization of the common school 
and higher educational system. Our own experience contains many 
lessons by which we may profit. There is no need to foist our 
methods on them. On the contrary, they are ready and anxious to 
avail themselves of the best that we have to offer. At no time 
in our history have the universities of the United States had a bet- 
ter opportunity to do a service of national, yes, of continental im- 
port. No agencies are better adapted to this purpose. 

In the development of this spirit of continental solidarity our 
institutions will add another to the series of national services that 
they have performed. The time is not far distant when the Latin- 
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American republics—or at least the more important amongst them 
—will be powers of real magnitude, whose support the United 
States will require in the realization of those ideals of international 
justice for which our government has so long striven. We cannot 
hope to have their support unless we are able to establish closer 
intellectual and moral bonds between them and the United States. 
The spirit of continental unity which we must try to establish does 
not imply the slightest antagonism toward Europe nor against 
European institutions. It is simply the recognition of the elemental 
fact that America can best make her contribution to the world’s 
progress by addressing herself primarily and with unity of purpose 
to those national and international problems which are either pecu- 
liar to this continent, or for the solution of which the conditions are 
peculiarly favorable. The republics of this continent will thus best 
make an adequate return for the inheritance which they received 
from Europe. 

A report of the executive committee was adopted recommending 
that the various universities comprising the Association be asked 
to appoint delegates, to be then accredited by the Association to the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress to be held at Santiago, Chili, in 
December, 1908, and the Congress of the United States was me- 
morialized to make provision for adequate representation at this 
conference, as has already been recommended in a report of Secre- 
tary Root, and in the special message of the President of December 
21, 1907. Resolutions were also adopted empowering the executive 
committee to effect, if possible, the establishment of closer relations 
between universities and investigators in the different parts of the 
American continent; to examine into the conditions under which 
students from Latin America may advantageously be admitted to 
the universities of the United States; and recommending the estab- 
lishment of a system of university scholarships for Latin-American 
students. 

The paper of the third session was by Professor Vaughan, of 
the University of Michigan, on the part of the undergraduate col- 
lege in preparation for professional education, considered primarily 
ety the standpoint of medicine. The conclusion was arrived at 
that : 


_ (1) Medical education in this country has reached a stage when 
it must demand of its matriculates a good sound training in physics, 
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chemistry and biology. (2) The extent of instruction in these 
branches demanded is beyond that given in even the best of our 
secondary schools, and it must be obtained in our universities or 
schools of technology. The instruction should be largely in the 
laboratory, and as a minimum each of the three sciences should 
require one half the student’s time for one semester, and more than 
this should be given if the student has had no proper training in the 
elements of these branches in the secondary school. (3) Knowl- 
edge of these subjects is essential to the satisfactory study of medi- 
cine, and no substitutes for them can be accepted. (4) The best 
medical schools cannot accept for matriculation the bachelor’s de- 
gree even from our best universities without going back of the de- 
gree and ascertaining how thoroughly the student has been grounded 
in these sciences. 

The contention was also made that a reading knowledge of 
French and German is absolutely necessary to the satisfactory study 
of modern medicine. The paper concluded with the assertion that 
it is the purpose of the medical educators of this country, especially 
of those in charge of medical departments in the universities, to 
require at least two years in the college in physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy and the modern languages for admission to the medical school, 
and the support of the members of the Association was asked to 
further this movement. 

The concluding session was devoted to the doctor’s dissertation, 
which was considered in detail from the point of view of the selec- 
tion of subject, preparation, acceptance and publication, in a paper 
presented by Professor Small, of the University of Chicago, and 
discussed at length by President Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The paper traversed well-worn ground, but was valu- 
able on account of the full statistics of the manner of procedure of 
the universities in the Association. As has frequently been as- 
serted to be the case, the conditions of this phase of the require- 
ments for the award of the Ph.D. degree, like the conditions as a 
whole, were shown to be strikingly homogeneous in American 
universities, although there are still matters of detail which are in 
need of coordinate action. But three of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, Columbia among them, require in advance a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German of the candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree, a condition which, according to the paper, should be made a 
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requirement by all. All dissertations, in the opinion of the writer 
of the paper and its critic, should be published, and all but two of 
the universities in the Association—Harvard and Yale—are sup- 
posed to conform to this rule. Few, however, for one reason or 
other, show complete lists. Columbia is third in the number of 
Ph.D. degrees conferred, being exceeded by Johns Hopkins and 
Chicago; and second in the number of dissertations published, being 
outnumbered by Johns Hopkins alone. 

The four sessions of the Association were held in the new En- 
gineering Library of the University. The social side of the Con- 
ference was represented by a luncheon to the delegates at the Uni- 
versity Club, an afternoon reception by the University in the Bar- 
bour Gymnasium, and a luncheon at the end of the Conference at 
the house of President Angell. 

The Association elected as its officers for the ensuing year: The 
University of Michigan, president, and Leland Stanford, vice- 
president. Harvard was made secretary for the regular period of 
five years, to succeed Columbia, which has held the office for a 
like period. Cornell and Columbia were made additional members 
of the executive committee. It was decided to hold the next annual 
Conference with Cornell University, at a date to be subsequently 
determined. 

WILLIAM H. CARPENTER 
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THE EDGAR ALLEN POE “RAVEN” MANTEL 


It is a matter of record that in the summers of 1843 and 1844 
Edgar Allen Poe and his wife boarded at the farm-house of Mr. 
Patrick Brennan, located on the line of the present West Eighty- 
fourth street between Amsterdam Avenue and the Boulevard. “ It 
was a lone house, high upon a bluff, and commanding a grand view 
of the slope and river.” Engravings of the house (see illustration) 
and of the interior of the room occupied by the Poes, and in which 
he wrote The Raven, are given in W. F. Gill’s “ Life of Poe.” In 
July, 1888, when the street was being cut through the hill, Mr. 
William Hemstreet, of Brooklyn, and a party of friends visited 
the house, then just about to be demolished. He had previously 
purchased the mantel-piece in the Poe room from the contractor, 
and on this visit he pried it from the masonry to which it was 
fastened, and carried it several blocks to an express office, whence 
it was taken to his own home in Brooklyn, where it has since stood 
around his own library hearth. 

In December last, in a letter published in the Nez: York Times 
Saturday Review, Mr. Hemstreet offered to donate the mantel “ to 
any public institution that will competently preserve it.” The first 
application for it was made in behalf of Columbia University. 
After some correspondence and a personal examination of the docu- 
ments affirming the genuineness of the relic, and the conveyance to 
Mr. Hemstreet, on behalf of President Butler, of the assurance that 
if he should decide to give this mantel to Columbia University it 
would “be appropriately placed and sedulously cared for,” the 
decision was made in favor of the University, and in January the 
“ Poe Raven Mantel ” was duly donated and received. There were 
nearly a score of other applications, several from prominent insti- 
tutions and organizations, 

A committee has been named by President Butler to select a 
suitable location for the memento where it may be kept until such 
time as, following out a suggestion of Professor Brander Matthews, 
it may be built into the wall of a new and permanent home of the 
department of English literature. 
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A place upon the top of the mantel, where several layers of 
paint have been erased and afterward painted over, seems to confirm 
the story told by the late William Hand Browne, of Baltimore, that 
“ Mrs. Brennan was never vexed with Poe except on one occasion, 
when he scratched his name on the mantelpiece in his room.” 

The following is an abstract of the documents received from the 
donor proving the genuineness of the relic: 

1. Affidavit of John F. Brennan, of the family with whom the 
poet Edgar A. Poe resided in the years 1843 and 1844 in the cottage 
that stood on the site of what is now 84th street near Boulevard 
Avenue; that there was no alteration of the wood trim of the room 
occupied by Mr. Poe where The Raven was written, and that the 
mantel and trim of the fire-place of the room were always the same 
down to the demolition of the cottage in the year 1888. 

2. Statement in the year 1888 of Mrs. General O’Beirne, eldest 
daughter of Patrick Brennan, of her recollections, as a child of six 
years, of Poe and his wife, and of his reading The Raven to her 
mother and herself, of her handling his manuscript, and of the 
mantel-piece, written out from short-hand notes taken by Mr. 
Hemstreet at the time. 

3. Bill of sale of the “ wood mantel of the second story south 
room of the cottage in 84th street, formerly the residence of Edgar 
A. Poe: said mantel appearing by its age and construction to be the 
original one built,” given May 22, ’88, by Patrick Fogarty to Wil- 
liam Hemstreet, of Brooklyn. 

4. Statement of Mrs. C. L. Irving and Agnes Dougall that they 
witnessed the demolition of the cottage and saw the transfer of the 
mantel shelf of the “ Raven Room” by the owner to Mr. William 
Hemstreet, of Brooklyn, July 7, 1888. © 

5. Certificate of owner of the domain longest in possession that 
there had been no alteration in the house. 

6. Printed statements and accounts by various persons relating 
to Poe's residence in the Patrick Brennan home, and of his having 
written The Raven there. 

7. Letter of donation by William Hemstreet. 

CHARLES ALEX, NELSON 
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THE FOUCAULT PENDULUM IN ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 


This curious and interesting experiment giving an ocular demon- 
stration of the rotation of the earth on its axis was performed at 
the University twice in early February. Though astronomy no 
longer needs this proof of the axial rotation, which for more than 
three hundred years has been regarded as one of the fundamental 
principles of modern science, nevertheless the great interest shown 
in the swinging of the pendulum furnishes abundant evidence that 
there are many people who wish to see the “ world go round.” 

The repetition at Columbia of Foucault’s famous test was de- 
signed primarily for the College class in astronomy. St. Paul’s 
chapel, though not having the spacious dimensions of the Panthéon, 
where in 1851 the demonstration was first given before the members 
of the French Academy, nevertheless lent itself admirably to the 
swinging of the pendulum. It is quite possible to perform the. 
experiment in an ordinary room, but the dome being ninety-one feet 
above the floor permitted a long swing, thus magnifying the dimen- 
sions and rendering the earth’s rotation more readily visible. 

The experiment was arranged conjointly by Dr. Charles Forbes, 
curator of physics, and the writer. A large unloaded shell eleven 
inches in diameter, kindly loaned for the purpose by the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, was filled with shot, the loaded ball weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds. This was suspended from the chapel dome on 
a long steel wire, copper plated, the suspension being an ingenious 
arrangement by Dr. Forbes to insure that the brittle steel wire would 
not snap as it was bent back and forth by the swinging shell. 

The success of the demonstration depends on having the ball 
start vibrating over a straight line on the floor. In order to make 
certain of this, the shell was pulled from its vertical position— 
where it would hang as a plumb-bob—to one side and there tied 
with a string and allowed to come absolutely to rest. On burning 
the string, the ball was released and swung back and forth like a 
gigantic pendulum more than twenty-five times as long as that in a 
grandfather’s clock, for it took five and a quarter seconds for the 
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ball to swing each way in its majestic motion. At first sight it would 
appear as if the Foucault pendulum should swing in a fixed direc- 
tion, and if started over a north and south line it would remain 
there. Asa matter of fact, this constant direction would be retained 
only if the pendulum were carried to the tropics and swung at the 
equator. At the north pole it would shift around in such a way 
that if a chronometer were placed on the floor and the pendulum 
started swinging along the direction of the hour hand it would 
always swing over this hand, or, in other words, with reference to 
the earth the pendulum would make a complete revolution every 
twenty-four hours. At New York City it would take more than 
a day. 

The theory of the Foucault pendulum is readily understood if we 
realize that it makes no difference whatever how the wire is fastened 
at the dome, whether rigidly or with a universal joint. We can 
readily satisfy ourselves on this point if we take a small heavy ball 
on the end of a string and start it swinging in a particular direction. 
The ball will swing in the same plane whether we hold the string 
rigidly in our fingers or twist it slowly around. A Foucault pendu- 
lum at the north pole would keep its plane of vibration fixed and 
the earth would turn round under it once ina day. At New York 
the conditions are not quite so simple, for the whole pendulum 
would be carried around with the earth as it rotates. At the equator 
the surface of the earth whirls through space about a thousand 
miles per hour, at the pole it is stationary. As a body moves from 
the equator to the poles it goes eastward with the earth with less 
and less speed. This is in fact the cause of the trade winds, which 
are thus a proof of the earth’s rotation. However, it is not neces- 
sary to travel for hundreds of miles to realize this change of speed; 
it might have been seen on February seventh or twelfth in St. Paul’s 
chapel by observing the Foucault pendulum. While hanging per- 
fectly at rest as a gigantic plumb-bob, the ball was in reality travel- 
ing eastward with the rotating earth somewhat faster than seven 
hundred and fifty miles per hour. Starting the ball swinging in a 
north and south plane would not alter this eastward motion. But 
when the ball reached the north end of its swing, being there far- 
thest from the equator, it was going east a little faster than the 
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chapel floor underneath, and hence the ball deviated a little to 
the east of a north line on the floor. At the south end of the 
swing, the earth was moving eastward faster than the ball, and the 
ball would be left behind or would deviate a trifle to the west of the 
south direction. Thus if we placed ourselves at the center of the 
pendulum’s swing and faced first north and then south, each swing 
would bring it round more and more to the right, and this turning 
to the right would continue so long as the pendulum could be kept 
vibrating. itis immaterial whether the ball is started north and south, 
east and west, or in any other direction. At New York it would 
take 36° 37™ 30.98 for the pendulum to completely turn round; in 
other words, it shifts a little less than ten degrees per hour. The 
rotation depends on the latitude and it would even be perfectly 
possible to roughly determine the latitude by measuring the amount 
of rotation. 

For the experiments at Columbia a small camel’s hair brush 
was fixed at the bottom of the cannon ball. As the pendulum 
swung back and forth this brush passed through ink and registered 
the swing on a paper arc. On the first swing a thin black line ap- 
peared on the white paper. Inside of two minutes a broadening of 
the line was clearly perceptible. In an hour the line became (on the 
scale used) three inches wide. Dr. Forbes had prepared the ap- 
paratus with such care that the experiments on both days were 
highly successful. On Friday afternoon of Junior week, February 
7, the writer gave a short talk explaining the experiment, and on 
Alumni Day, February 12, the same was done by Professor Jacoby. 
Nearly two thousand people are now a little bit more certain of the 
fact that the earth rotates on its axis. 

S. A. MITCHELL 
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HENRY. YATES SAT TER LEE 
AB. O03 7 LED el OO7, 


ENRY YATES SATTERLEE, of the class of 1863, Co- 
lumbia College, first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Wash- 
ington, a devoted priest of the Church, known for his plain, 
straightforward and earnest presentation of divine truth— 
“The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d ”— 
for his interest in grave social problems and his energy and tact 
in dealing with them, beloved for his ready and willing service to 
all sorts and conditions of men “in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness 
or any other adversity,” died at his residence in Washington, after 
a brief illness, on Saturday, February 22, 1908, aged sixty-five 
years. 

In his undergraduate life, Bishop Satterlee was diligent and 
faithful in the discharge of his duties, a participant in the student 
enterprises of his time (they were not many), well known to, and 
highly regarded by, his classmates and associates for his good 
comradeship, his manliness and unfailing courtesy. He seems to 
have been predestined for service in the church—a born minister, 
in his idealism, his innate sympathy with his fellow men, his un- 
affected altruism, and his native interest in all forms of activity— 
nothing of human concern was foreign to him. These qualities, 
which grew with his growth and strengthened with his strength, 
were exhibited as unmistakably in his college days as they were later, 
and had, of course, the same effect, of attracting to him those with 
whom he was thrown and of making him influential with them. 
He was an attached and loyal son of Columbia, manifested his 
affection for her whenever occasion served, and had his merits as 
an alumnus, and his distinction in the church, fitly recognized in 
the bestowal upon him, by his alma mater, of the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 

Shortly after receiving the degree of bachelor of arts from 
Columbia, he entered as a student the General Theological Semi- 
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nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. On graduation from 
the Seminary, he connected himself, as assistant, with Zion Church, 
Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., of which he subsequently became rector; 
from that parish he came (in 1882) to Calvary Church in New 
York City. His work in Calvary parish was notable. He infused 
new life into the congregation, led them into active work and 
benevolence on the East Side—himself one of the very first to 
carry the institutional ministrations of the Church to that neglected 
part of the town—established the Galilee Mission and Olive Tree 
Inn in East 23d Street, and attracted thither hundreds of men 
daily, by making it a center of helpfulness as to employment, food 
and shelter, in sickness, in sorrow and in all the vicissitudes and 
hardships in the life of the poor. He declined to leave this work, 
as he was, at different times, invited to do, to become Bishop 
Coadjutor of Ohio or Bishop of Michigan. After a service of 
fourteen years in Calvary Parish, he became, in 1896, the first 
Bishop of Washington. He organized the Diocese and has made 
it, what a Diocese including the Capital of the United States should 
be, eminent for good works, for christian charity and catholic 
sympathy. During his busy life as priest and prelate he found 
time to write and publish a number of works, as “ Life lessons 
from the Prayer Book,” “ A creedless gospel and the gospel creed,” 
“ The building of a cathedral,’ “ New Testament churchmanship,” 
and others, but he is better known and will be more lovingly re- 
membered as “ A living sermon of the truths he taught.” 
“ Finished thy work, and kept thy faith | 
In Christian firmness unto death; 
And beautiful as sky and earth 
When autumn’s sun is downward going, 
The blessed memory of thy worth 
Around thy place of slumber glowing 
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EDWARD ALEXANDER MACDOWELL, MUS. DOC. 


N 18096 the “ Robert Center Fund for Instruction in Music” 
| was established by the gift of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Ludlow, 
as a memorial of her son, Robert Center, and the University was 
fortunate in securing Edward MacDowell as the first incumbent 
of the professorship of music thus endowed. At the time of his 
appointment Professor MacDowell was but thirty-five years of 
age, but his compositions had been classed by critics with the great- 
est musical productions of the present day. He was born in this 
city in 1861 and received his early education here, but in 1876 he 
commenced the study of music under foreign masters, in Paris, 
Wiesbaden, and Frankfurt, under Raff, Liszt, Chopin and Grieg. 
He remained abroad until 1889, devoting his time to study, teach- 
ing and composition, and during this period he produced a number 
of works of unusual merit, which brought him into public note and 
laid the foundation for his future reputation. 

On returning to this country he made his home in Boston, and 
as a teacher of music soon became widely known, while he almost 
immediately achieved a distinction never before accorded to any 
American composer. His first public triumph was accorded him 
by his native city when, in 1894, in the double role of composer and 
pianist, he played his second concerto with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. A year later the Boston Symphony Orchestra paid him the 
unusual compliment of placing two of his longest works on the 
same program. 

He came to Columbia full of enthusiasm and was given a free 
hand to work out his ideals, so far as the previous training and 
capacity of his students and the income of the endowment per- 
mitted. The upbuilding of a professorship of music under the 
conditions existing in America was naturally a work requiring much 
time and labor, and while Professor MacDowell did the best he 
could, yet he was not satisfied with the results of his efforts and 
felt increasingly the heavy demands that the University chair 
made upon the time which he tried hard to devote to composition, 
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and after seven years he resigned his professorship. During a 
portion of his university service he was conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club and frequently played in concerts in this city and 
elsewhere, usually rendering his own works, among which some of 
the best-known are two concertos and four sonatas, “ The Indian 
Suite,” “ Woodland Sketches,” “Sea Pieces,” and ‘“ New Eng- 
land Idyls.” In 1896 Princeton conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of music, but the peculiar regard in which he was held both 
as a man and as a musician was most strikingly shown during his 
lifetime by the organization of clubs of lovers of his music who 
desired to make his works more widely known and appreciated. 

Even before his retirement from the University, Professor 
MacDowell’s health was not of the best, and soon afterwards it 
began to fail noticeably. On January 23, 1908, he died, at the age 
of forty-six years, “ the most original and poetic musician America 
has so far produced.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


What a university is, and how it is distinguished from the mass of 
heterogeneous institutions that call themselves universities, are ques- 
tions upon which, in this country at least, there has until recently been 

Standardizing the little agreement of opinion. The Association of 
American University American Universities has existed for a number of 
years without attempting to define the basis of its existence. The 
character of its membership, the differences between the institutions 
which it has included and those which it has excluded, have indeed 
indicated its standards; but these indications were susceptible of vary- 
ing interpretations. It has not been clear what relative weight was 
attached to wealth or income, length of existence, variety of instruc- 
tion, standards of admission, character of work, or visible contribution 
to the advancement of knowledge. It was clear from the outset that 
stress was laid upon the existence of a graduate department, but all 
else was unclear. In delaying definition, the Association acted wisely, 
for the American university has been for a generation and is still in 
process of development. Of late, however, the trend of this develop- 
ment has become increasingly evident; and at the same time external 
pressure has been so concentrated upon the Association as to force it to 
undertake the formulation of its standards. As soon as foreign coun- 
tries began to give time-credit to persons who had studied in any of 
the institutions included in the Association and to withhold such credit 
in the case of persons who had studied in other American institutions, 
a double duty was imposed upon the Association. As regards foreign 
countries, it is now bound to maintain its standards; as regards this 
country, it is now bound to admit to membership such institutions as 
in its judgment measure up to its standards; and it has become impos- 
sible for the Association to operate with subconscious or merely in- 
ferential standards. At its 1907 meeting it appointed a committee to 
investigate the problem; at its recent meeting in January, 1908, it 
accepted the report and recommendations of this committee. As 
pointed out elsewhere in this issue, the Association will henceforth 
admit such institutions, and only such institutions, as possess creditable 
graduate departments and are taking steps to place their professional 
schools upon a higher basis than that upon which the colleges rest. A 
professional school will be recognized as a university school only when 
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so much college work, or equivalent work, is required for admission 
as to make the combined college and professional course extend over 
at least five years. The Association has not declared that no institu- 
tion shall be regarded as a university unless all its professional schools 
are placed upon such a basis; at present such a rule would disqualify 
the majority of the institutions which are already members of the 
Association ; but in declaring that the newly formulated requirements 
ought to be enforced in the future with increased strictness, it has 
clearly indicated what, in its opinion, is to be the university organiza- 
tion of the future. 

The relation between the new movement for raising the standard 
of admission to the professional schools and the earlier “ combined- 
course” movement is obvious and important. The combined-course 
system which Columbia endeavored to establish more than half a cen- 
tury ago, which was definitively established here seventeen years ago, 
and which has been adopted by nearly all the American institutions 
which contain both colleges and professional schools, is primarily 
intended to encourage students to take a partial college course before 
entering the professional school, instead of passing directly from the 
high-school to the professional school. This system has prepared the 
way for the more recent movement, which demands preliminary college 
study. The new system, however, will not do away with the older 
arrangements. The students who take the partial college course 
required for admission to the professional schools will insist that 
the college degree shall be conferred upon them when they have satis- 
factorily completed four years of study; and this demand can not 
logically be refused. A refusal can be based only upon a distinction 
between liberal studies and studies equally advanced but alleged to be 
illiberal; and this distinction has long been recognized as untenable. 

In the discussion which preceded the action of the Association of 
American Universities it is noteworthy that the requirement of four 
years of non-professional college work for admission to the university 
professional school received little support, even as an ideal of the 
future. It appeared to be the general conviction that such a require- 
ment would drive the great majority of students who intend to study 
a profession into independent professional schools maintaining the 
present low standards. By not a few of the speakers it was maintained 
that a course of eight years of collegiate and professional study was 
intrinsically undesirable. The balance of opinion seemed to favor a 
six-year course. 
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That the requirement of a partial college course for admission to 
the university professional schools, coupled with the practice of giving 
the first degree on a combined collegiate and professional course of 
study, will tend to diminish the proportion of college students who 
devote their third and fourth years to non-professional studies is 
indisputable. That it will lessen the number of such students is by no 
means certain. But even if the latter result follow, the disadvantage 
to the university college will be outweighed by the advantage to the 
professional schools—the advantage of a better trained body of stu- 
dents. Nor will the net result be other than good as regards the 
country at large, even if a diminution of the number of amateurs and 
dilettantes in literature and in science be regarded as a diminution of 
the general stock of culture. This loss also will be many times out- 
weighed by the improved training and equipment of our professional 
experts. 


The economic influence, at present so dominant in the political 
world, seems to be approaching a similar dominance in educational 
matters. The National Association for the Promotion of Industrial 

Recent Progress in [Education has recently urged that secondary train- 
Higher Education ing in elementary and secondary schools would 
both lengthen the average boy’s school year—he leaves now in the 
middle of the grammar school course—and increase his efficiency in 
after life. The universities indicate a similar belief, in their multi- 
plying and improving professional schools of the accepted types, and 
in their inauguration of new varieties. 

The action of the Association of American Universities in urging 
increased requirements for entrance to professional schools, discussed 
in the preceding editorial, is shown to be more than necessary by the 
statement of present conditions in the second annual report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. It is there 
pointed out that very few universities make college graduation pre- 
requisite to entrance upon professional work; although an increasing 
number require the previous completion of some college work. Most, 
however, open their professional schools directly to high-school gradu- 
ates; many accept even slighter preparation; and a regrettably large 
number accept candidates who do not measure up to any catalogue re- 
quirements. Among institutions that have recently advanced their 
standards in these fields, Cornell is conspicuous in requiring college 
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graduation or senior standing for entrance to its medical school, 
hitherto on a high-school basis. The University of Minnesota has ad- 
vanced its requirements to junior standing, as preliminary to requiring 
college graduation. The American Medical Association, meanwhile, 
has placed itself on record as insisting that a medical education should 
include, after four years of high-school work, at least three years in 
science, two years of clinical work and one year of hospital practice. 

The multiplication of university schools of education goes on 
apace, although, as shown by the article of Professor Suzzallo in the 
June QuARTERLY, most schools of the sort do no more than administer 
a curriculum made up chiefly of courses given in other parts of the uni- 
versity by professors on the regular staff. The University of [linois 
has for this reason decided it inadvisable to establish a special school 
of education, but has appointed instead a director with whom the 
already existing faculties will cooperate. 

Perhaps the most interesting entrance into a new field is Har- 
vard’s planning a graduate school for business training with a two 
years’ course leading to the degree of master of arts. A similar 
school is being planned by the University of Nebraska, and it has 
been pointed out that at the University of Minnesota a large per- 
centage of the students in its law courses are taking them as a prepara- 
tion for business. President Schurman plans the formulation at Cor- 
nell, with the aid of business men, journalists and public service officers, 
of special courses of study for undergraduates who look forward to 
such callings. Women as well as men are involved in the general 
movement. The gift of half a million dollars to Teachers College at 
Columbia for a building for household technology, promises the de- 
velopment of the first university technical school for women. North- 
western University has entered into an affiliation which seems to mark 
the first full university recognition of the training of nurses; although 
Columbia, through Teachers College, has for several years conducted 
a degree-bearing curriculum, preparing nurses for teaching and ad- 
ministration in nurses’ training schools. The woman’s academic col- 
leges meanwhile continue to oppose bread and butter studies, except so 
far as the usual college subjects may prepare for teaching. 

In spite, however, of these various professional tendencies, the 
academic colleges continue to hold their own. Some have decreased in 
attendance, but as many have been obliged to limit their numbers. 
Nor does public appreciation of the general academic culture seem to 
diminish. Cornell is to require more academic work in its professional 
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courses, and the boards of visitors to both the United States Military 
and Naval Academies have asked for more academic work at those 
institutions. 


Much attention has recently been directed, and properly, to the 
personal side of student life. Princeton expresses itself as highly 
satisfied with the results of its preceptoral system, and many other 
institutions have established or considered plans for 
bringing instructor and student more closely to- 
gether. For the moment, former theories of “group psychology” 
and efforts to develop “a general academic atmosphere ” are neglected 
in favor of “ individual training.” The most notable suggestion for 
improving conditions of student residence and every-day life has come 
also from Princeton, in President Wilson’s proposal to establish residen- 
tial quadrangles. This movement has been halted by the opposition of the 
present and former members of the college clubs, but this may be 
considered as merely one proof that the suggestion strikes at the root 
of whatever abuses of the sort exist at Princeton and elsewhere. At 
Yale it is pointed out that the senior societies have become closely 
associated with the private dormitories, which now house a large pro- 
portion of the undergraduates; at Brown there is anxiety over the 
increase of student residence in fraternity houses; and at Nebraska 
the faculty has had vigorously to restrain the activities of both fra- 
ternities and sororities. At a score of institutions vigorous faculty 
restriction of athletics has seemed necessary. At the University of 
Michigan, on the other hand, there is the gratifying spectacle of the 
mayor of the city turning over to the Students’ Council jurisdiction 
over such students as may commit breaches of the public peace. Official 
college buildings for housing student activities are in process of erec- 
tion at Amherst, Oberlin and, no doubt, elsewhere. 


Social Problems 


The recent second annual report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, is an educational document of much 
suggestiveness. The Foundation’s conclusion that its distribution of 

The pensions should be based on the qualifications not 
Carnegie Foundation of individuals but of institutions, has caused it to 
make extensive and intimate inquiry into the nature of the one thousand 
institutions in North America which bear the title of university or 
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college. State institutions, which by the charter of the Foundation 
are excluded from its benefits, have already been the subject of a special 
bulletin. And since the institutions under the control of religious 
denominations are similarly excluded, the Foundation purposes pub- 
lishing a statement of the form of government of all institutions in 
the United States and Canada. Because of the importance of require- 
ments for college admission, the Foundation has in preparation a bul- 
letin of entrance requirements of all North American colleges and 
universities of good standing. It plans similarly to issue a bulletin 
concerning financial statistics of colleges and universities, as prelimi- 
nary to a much needed study of the relation between educational cost 
and efficiency. It has already recommended a standardization of the 
reports issued by institutions, and, to a certain extent, of their an- 
nouncements and catalogues. 

The report further presents a valuable classification of institutions 
bearing the name “ university,” and a statement of the minimum quali- 
fications that should be possessed by an institution calling itself a 
college. 


An interesting example of the extent and direction in which one 
of the manifold activities of a modern university must needs develop 
is suggested in a paper on the functions of hospital laboratories in this 

The Medical School issue of the QUARTERLY. That the University must, 
and the Hospital sooner or later, control a hospital for teaching pur- 
poses has long been evident to those interested in the improvement of 
medical education in New York. The older type of medical school, 
in which instruction was given chiefly in the form of didactic lectures, 
did not demand the close hospital relationships that are essential for 
the complicated modern educational establishment, with its extensive 
laboratories and ample facilities for the intimate personal teaching of 
small groups of students. To those who are cognizant of this defect 
in the medical curriculum, it is evident that further increase in efficiency 
in medical teaching can be obtained only by intimate union between the 
medical school and a large hospital, a union so complete that certain of 
the aims of both are identical—to educate physicians and to advance 
the knowledge of medicine. Of the many and mutual advantages that 
would accrue from such a union, it is not necessary to speak, except 
to point out that it is only by such a step that the hospital and the 
medical school can at the present day reach their greatest efficiency. 
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The substantial identity of the problems and interests peculiar to 
the countries of the New World is a luminary that has long flickered 
in the darkness of ignorance, hiding the Latin-American republics 

Intellectual from the view of the United States. Of late it 

Pan-Americanism has brightened so visibly that the desire for the 
establishment of closer relations among all the nations of the two 
continents has already passed the stage of the “pious wish.” Just 
what form these relations should take, and how they may best be 
secured and maintained, are the themes which Professor Rowe dis- 
cusses broadly in his paper read before the conference of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities at Ann Arbor. Since the United 
States is the nation that has made the greatest progress in solving the 
problems and in rendering beneficial the interests which are omni- 
present in the Americas, upon it falls the duty of suggesting the most 
effective mode of cooperation. Political connection is neither desired 
nor desirable. Commercial intercourse is useful to the end sought, but 
not free from doubt as to the altruism of its motives. In the realm 
of intellectual reciprocity neither suspicion nor selfishness holds sway. 
There the approximation of the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
is attainable, and there the future of Pan-Americanism lies. 


The Columbia University Press, as is announced in the advertising 
pages of this issue, has arranged to publish as separate pamphlets the 
lectures of the notable series in Science, Philosophy and Art, begun 

The Non-Technical in October at this University. Attention has al- 
Lectures ready been called in a previous number of the 
QUARTERLY to the importance of the lectures to instructor and 
student alike in a well-rounded scheme of instruction, as fur- 
nishing to the scholar, in fields not immediately his own and in a 
form divested so far as may be of a technical character, an epitome 
of the results achieved in the various special subjects of which they 
treat and a statement of their present aspect as concepts of human 
knowledge. The publication of the lectures not only makes them 
for pleasure and for profit more widely available to a larger audience, 
but puts them at the same time into permanent shape as an unusual 
record of University activity. The attractive form and the moderate 
price that has been determined for the pamphlets should make their 
dispersion a wide one and should accomplish in an important direc- 
tion, within and without the University, a genuine purpose of uni- 
versity extension that has thus far been unfulfilled. The lecture 
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series, as was previously stated in these pages, consists first of the 
physical, then the biological sciences, the social group, and finally the 
literary group, and summarizes in this way, with an eye to their inter- 
relations, a great part of the broad field of modern scientific knowl- 
edge. The initial lectures of the course have already appeared from 
the press and the others are intended to follow as soon as possible 
after their delivery. 


The retirement of Miss Gill from the deanship of Barnard College, 
which takes place as a result of her resignation in December, marks 
the close of an interesting and distinctly important chapter in the history 

The Retirement of the college. Coming from administrative work 

of Dean Gill in the “Cuban Orphan Society,’ where she had 
been since the close of the Spanish-American war, she has for over 
six years, since her installation on May 1, 1901, devoted herself to the 
task of developing the college and organizing its resources. Up to the 
year before her advent, the college had been without a faculty of its 
own, but had relied for its teaching upon the extra services of instruc- 
tors in other parts of the University. During Miss Gill’s administra- ' 
tion the college has been greatly solidified and she leaves it much more- 
strong and stable than she found it. The esprit de corps of the students: 
has been greatly improved, for Miss Gill’s aim was to mould them into. 
a homogeneous body of well disciplined young women. A _ firm. 
internal organization and the protection of the students alike from, 
dissipation of energy from within and exploitation from without, were 
what she always had in mind. As a result of her administration the- 
college grew soundly both in numbers and in resources. In May,,. 
1901, there were enrolled 264 students with enough music students. 
and students from the University and Teachers College to bring the. 
total to 384; in January, 1908, there were 425 undergraduates and a 
grand total of 624 registrations. In the same period the sum of dona- 
tions was increased, largely through the gifts of such generous friends 
of the college as Mrs. A. A. Anderson and the late Mrs. Collord, from 
$980,142.00 to $2,739,488.00. In June, 1907, Miss Gill received the 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of the South. She now retires 
from Barnard College and has taken up the duties of the presidency of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, to which she was elected in 
November, the chairmanship of important committees in the National 
Education Association and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She will carry with her to her new work the good will of the many 
friends she has made in Barnard College and in Columbia University. 
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The extra-academic significance of the exchange of professors 
between the Prussian universities and Columbia is even more evident 
in this, the second year of the experiment, than in the first. As was 

TheExchange noted in the QUARTERLY a year ago, the first 

of Professors Roosevelt professor delivered many addresses out- 
side of Berlin and not a few in Berlin outside of the university, while 
the first Kaiser Wilhelm professor extended his activities not only 
over the Greater New York and its environs, but across the continent. 
The second incumbent of the chair at Columbia is covering the same 
area, and, as is noted elsewhere in this number, the demand for his 
services in all parts of the country is even more insistent. In Berlin, 
the public and private hospitality with which Professor Burgess was 
almost overwhelmed showed that the German people realized the im- 
portance of his mission. In New York during the past winter, the 
public dinners given to celebrate his return and Professor Leon- 
hard’s presence indicate a growing perception on the part of our 
countrymen that the exchange of professors affords an opportunity 
to establish a better understanding and friendlier relations not merely 
between the savants on either side of the Atlantic, but also between the 
people of the United States and of Germany. 


It is to be hoped that one result of the mending of educational 
fences in the College will be an increased interest on the part of 
instructors and students alike in the College prizes. The secretary 
of the University, in his reports, and Spectator 
have both called attention to the present attitude 
of indifference in this matter. Apart from their intrinsic value, these 
prizes have, many of them, an interesting historical significance to all 
Columbia men and we think that competition would be keener if the 
students realized the distinguished company in which an award would 
place the successful competitor. 


College Prizes 


It is a pleasure to welcome another former student of Columbia who 
returns to enter the service of the University. The newly appointed 
Chaplain, the Rev. Raymond C. Knox, was a student here during his 

The course at the Union Theological Seminary. We 

New Chaplain = wish to extend to Mr. Knox a hearty welcome and 
to assure him that the vital importance of the work upon which he has 
entered is fully appreciated at the University and that he may count 
upon cordial cooperation in carrying it out. 
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The School of Architecture has opened the current academic year 
with the largest registration in its history, the total number being 122, 
which does not include students from other departments of the Uni- 
versity taking one or more courses in the School. This increased 
registration presents some interesting facts. The total number of 
new students thus far is 58, against 30 at the same time last year, an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. The largest increase has been where 
it was least expected, in the number of new candidates for the course 
leading to the degree, for which two years of college study are a pre- 
requisite. There has been a considerable increase in the number of 
new candidates for the professional certificate, but not in as large a 
percentage as that of those for the degree. The increase in non- 
matriculated students, though considerable, shows the lowest percent- 
age of all. This year for the first time the new “collateral require- 
ments’’ for admission have been insisted upon, which prescribe a 
certain minimum of acquaintance with the orders of architecture, 
shades and shadows, architectural rendering in India ink, and free- 
hand drawing. The preparation in these has, however, even in the 
case of those who have been admitted, proved inadequate to lighten 
very materially the amount of elementary instruction given in the first 
year. This is due to the lack of provision for teaching these branches in 
the preparatory schools. It was hoped that such instruction could be 
provided in the summer session of 1908, but it has proved impracti- 
cable to arrange for its introduction this year. Until some such pro- 
vision is made, a certain amount of leniency will have to be shown 
towards students not wholly proficient in these branches, but it is hoped 
that in the course of a year or two more these requirements may be 
enforced to such an extent as materially to lighten the amount of 
elementary instruction required by students in their first year. 

There have been no changes in the curriculum. There have, 
however, been two changes in the personnel of the officers and in- 
structors. Mr. Grenville Temple Snelling, who has been for seven- 
teen years an assistant and instructor in the School, retired at the close 
of the last academic year to devote himself exclusively to the practice 
of his profession. For the last ten or twelve years he has been con- 
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cerned exclusively with the teaching of architectural engineering. 
This department, which he may be said to have created, was devel- 
oped by him to a point of great efficiency and the loss of his services 
is noted with great regret by both students and officers of the School. 
Mr. Snelling was one of the first, if not the first, to propose the intro- 
duction into this School of the atelier system for the teaching of de- 
sign, and the success which has attended the establishment of the 
present “ down-town” ateliers under the respective direction of Mr. 
McKim and Mr. Hastings has vindicated the foresight and wisdom 
of the original suggestion. 

The work hitherto administered by Mr. Snelling is now in the 
hands of Mr. Charles Peck Warren, who thus has under his direction 
the entire field of scientific construction. By avoiding the over-lap- 
pings which were inevitable under the previous system between his 
work in practical construction with that of Mr. Snelling in the domain 
of engineering, it has been possible to reduce the number of hours 
devoted to engineering construction from six hours to three hours a 
week, thus relieving the somewhat over-loaded program of many of 
the students. 

The second change in the personnel has been due to the resignation 
of Mr. John Russell Pope, Jr., who has for the past two years had 
charge of the McKim atelier as the personal representative and lieu- 
tenant of Mr. McKim. This resignation was a source of great regret 
to the School and the problem of finding a competent successor was 
not solved until the appointment, early in the present academic year, 
of Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett of the firm of Pell and Corbett to the 
vacant position as assistant director of the McKim atelier. 

The School has been the recipient of several gifts of models and 
books since the last report in the QuartTerty. Messrs. Lord and 
Hewlitt have presented the model of the McKinley monument, de- 
signed by them and erected at Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Isaac L. Rice has 
recently presented the full-sized model of one of the supporting figures 
of the fire-place erected in her former residence on the Riverside Drive 
by the French sculptor Chéret, and the model of a decorative fountain 
by Mr. H. Saint Lanne. The collection of architectural models of con- 
temporary work in the School is constantly growing and rendering 
more poignant the inadequacy of the present premises for their ac- 
commodation. 

The new Year Book of the School of Architecture has at last made 
its appearance and is a very creditable piece of work. The designs 
shown are more numerous and better presented than in any previous 
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issue of this increasingly valuable students’ publication. The present 
issue is dedicated to the executive head of the School, and contains 
sixty-seven full-page plates, representing at least one hundred different 
examples of the work in drawing and design of the various classes. 
This material has proved very valuable for supplementing the formal 
announcement and other official publications sent out to prospective 
candidates for admission to the School. 

The vote passed by the faculty of fine arts a year ago, opening the 
doors of the schools under this faculty to women, has not resulted in 
the invasion of the School of Architecture, which some predicted with 
more or less terror at the prospect. Two ladies have been admitted 
to the School as matriculated students. Three others, registered pri- 
marily in Teachers College, attend certain courses given in the School. 
None of the dire results sometimes predicted has thus far resulted 
from the abandonment of the former policy of exclusion. 

During the past few months Professor Hamlin has lectured in 
Fairfield, Conn., and has been engaged as professional adviser for the 
Central Library projected for Brooklyn and for certain branch libraries 
to be built in Springfield, Mass. Mr. C. P. Warren has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Geijo, a Japanese gentleman from Tokio, at one time 
a non-matriculated student in this School, as architect of an elaborate 
office building for a commercial firm in Tokio. 

A text-book on “ Architectural shades and shadows” by Profes- 
sor W. R. Ware, emeritus professor of architecture, is now in press 
and about to be issued by the International Text-Book Company of 
Scranton, Pa. Professor Ware is at present engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a companion text-book on free-hand drawing to be published 
by the same company. 

The Annual Prize of the American Institute of Architects for the 
best design, exhibited in the Architectural League exhibition, of a 
building executed within the preceding five years, was awarded in 
February to Messrs. Pell and Corbett for the new building of the 
Maryland Institute at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Pell graduated from the 
School of Architecture in 1895, and Mr. Corbett is Associate Director 
of the McKim Atelier. 

shane KA 

‘At the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, which 
was held in Chicago during convocation week, Professor Boas was 
reelected president of the Association. He read a 
paper on “ Anthropology as a subject of uni- 
versity and college instruction.” 


Convocation Week 
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At a meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, Professor Boas 
was elected editor of the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

At the meetings of the American Economic Association and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation held at Madison, Wis., 
during the holidays, Columbia was represented by Professor Seager 
and by a number of Columbia graduates now at other universities. 
Professor Seager participated in the discussion of Professor Irving 
Fisher’s paper on “ Are savings income?” and in the conference on 
“Agreements in political economy.” He also presented a paper on “A 
program of social legislation with special reference to wage-earners.” 

Professor Charles A. Beard read a paper on “ The need of an Amer- 
ican review of contemporary politics for teachers of modern history ” 
at the modern history section of the American Historical Association. 

At the meeting of the American Mathematical Society held at 
Columbia University, December 27-28, 1907, Professor F. N. Cole 
was reelected secretary and a member of the committee of publication, 
and Professor D. E. Smith was reelected librarian and member of the 
committee of publication. 

Professor Kasner attended the Chicago meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. acting as chairman of 
Section A—mathematics and astronomy. His vice-presidential address, 
entitled “Geometry and mechanics,” was delivered at a joint meeting 
of Section A and the Chicago section of the American Mathematical 
Society. 

At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association held at Columbus, O., on December 26-28, Professor 
Krapp of the English department read a paper on “ Poetic license.” 
A paper by Professor Tombo of the Germanic department on “ Orthog- 
raphy and inflection of English loan-words in modern German” was 
read by title. 

Professor W. P. Montague was elected vice-president of the 
American Philosophical Association, at its meeting at Ithaca. Profes- 
sor C. A. Strong, of the department of psychology, took part in a 
discussion, at the same meeting, on “The meaning and criterion of 
truth,” in which the other participants were Professors James, of 
Harvard, Creighton, of Cornell, Bakewell, of Yale, and Hibben, of 
Princeton. Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy was elected president of the 
Western Philosophical Association at its meeting at Chicago. 

Professor George L. Meylan read two papers before the meeting 
of the American Academy of Physical Education, held at Columbia 
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University December 27, 1907, on the following topics: ‘“ Normal 
variations of heart rate” and “A report on the time of appearance 
of wisdom teeth.” He also read the following paper before the Society 
of College Gymnasium Directors at their annual meeting, held at Co- 
lumbia University December 28 and 29: “ The value of physical ex- 
aminations of college students.’’ At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of the American Physical Education Association, held in Earl 
Hall December 29, Professor Meylan was reelected president of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 

At the meeting of the American Sociological Society, held at Madi- 
son, Wis., Professor Giddings read a paper on the topic: “ Are conflicts 
amiong ideas and beliefs likely to play an important group-making role 
in the future?” 

Officers of the department of zoology participated in the following 
meetings during convocation week: 

Professor H. F. Osborn—Before the joint session of the American 
Society of Paleontologists and the American Society of Zoologists: 
Lecture on the paleontological exploration of the Fayoum Desert; 
before the American Society of Zoologists: The four inseparable fac- 
tors of evolution; before the American Society of Paleontologists: 
(1) On the Warren mastodon, (2) On dolicocephaly and brachy- 
cephaly, and (3) A new system of maps for plotting zoogeographical 
distribution. 

Professor E. B. Wilson (vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, presiding officer of the section of 
zoology )—Before the American Society of Zoologists: The accessory 
chromosome of Anasa tristis (read in Professor Wilson’s absence by 
Professor Morgan). 

Professor Dean (president of the American Society of Paleontolo- 
gists) —Presidential address: A review of the studies on fossil fishes 
during the year 1907; before the American Society of Zoologists: 
How may variations attain selection-value? 

Professor T. H. Morgan—Before the American Society of Zoolo- 
gists: The effects of a centrifugal force on the eggs of Cumingia, 
and Some experiments on heredity in mice. 

Professor J. H. McGregor—Before the American Society of Zoolo- 
gists: The effect on development of treating the ova and spermatozoa 
with Rontgen rays. 
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A series of addresses on “ The currency problem and the present 
financial situation” was delivered on Friday afternoons from De- 

Public Lecture cember 13 to February 7, and attracted large 

Announcements audiences. The lecturers and their subjects follow: 

December 13—The modern bank, Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank; December 20o—The stock exchange 
and the money market, Thomas F. Woodlock, former editor of the 
Wall Street Journal; January 1o—Government currency vs. bank cur- 
rency, A. Barton Hepburn, president of the Chase National Bank; 
January 17—Gold movements and the foreign exchanges, Albert 
Strauss, of Messrs. J. and W. Seligman & Company; January 24— 
’ The clearing house, the banks and the triist companies, James G. Can- 
non, vice-president of the Fourth National Bank; January 31—Ameri- 
can and European banking methods and bank legislation compared, 
Paul W. Warburg, of Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; February 7—The 
corporation as a factor in modern finance, George W. Perkins, of 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Each of the following gentlemen presided at one of the addresses: 
Messrs. William A. Nash, president of the Corn Exchange Bank; 
Seth Low; Horace White; Leslie M. Shaw, ex-secretary of the 
treasury; President Butler; Professor Clark, and Professor Seligman. 

The second series of lectures announced by the faculty of fine arts 
was held during January and February by the lecturers named below, 
upon the general subject, “ Studies in medieval art”: 


January 6—Byzantine art in Italy, Morton H. Bernath; January 
13—Sources of Byzantine architecture, Professor A. D. F. Hamlin; 
January 20—Byzantine ornament, Professor Hamlin; January 27— 
The monastic system and architecture, Professor J. H. Robinson; 
February 3—Miniatures and ivories of the early middle ages, Morton 
H. Bernath; February 10—French monastic architecture, Professor 


Hamlin; February 17—Ely Cathedral, Professor Thomas Whittemore 
of Tufts College. 


The third series is being given on Monday afternoons at 4.10 
o’clock in Havemeyer Hall on the same general subject as the second 
series. The lecturers and their subjects follow: 


February 24—The cathedrals of Paris and London, Professor 
Hamlin; March 2—The French bishops and their churches, Professor 
Shotwell; March 9—Feudal architecture, Professor Shotwell; March 
16, 23 and 30 and April 6—Four lectures on the development of style 
in medieval sculpture by Edward R. Smith; Roman and Romanesque 
sculpture in Italy; French sculpture to the end of the twelfth century ; 
Later French sculpture, to the beginning of the Renaissance; The 
Duecento and Trecento in Italy ; April 13—Gothic architecture in Italy, 
Professor Hamlin; April 2o—Gothic painting, Morton H. Bernath. 
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A course of eight lectures on “The elementary psychology of 
feeling and attention” was delivered February 17-26 by Edward 
Bradford Tichener, Ph.D., Sage professor of psychology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and non-resident lecturer on psychology, Columbia University, 
on the following subjects: Sensation and its attributes; The criteria 
of affection; Affections as Gefiihlsempfindungen; Wundt’s plural 
theory of affection; Attention as state of consciousness; The laws of 
attention (two lectures), and Affection and attention theory. 


The subject of the second series of afternoon lectures on the 
literature, history and antiquities of India and Persia was “ Persia 
and Persian literature.” The lectures were delivered by Professor 
Jackson on the following subjects: 

December 6—Predecessors and successors of Omar Khayyam; 
December 13—Persian mystic poetry; December 20—The Persian 
poet Saadi. 

A series of twelve lectures on “ Nutrition: Digestion, metabolism 
and selection of foods” is being given at Teachers College on Mon- 
days at 4 o'clock. An outline of the course follows, and a complete 
syllabus will be sent on application to the secretary of the domestic 
economy departments, Teachers College: 

I. Digestion and assimilation—Dr. Gies: January 13, Character 
of typical foods: fats, carbohydrates, proteins; January 20, Digestion: 
its general nature, Salivary digestion; January 27, Normal gastric 
digestion, Indigestion; February 3, Intestinal digestion, Its derange- 
ments; February 10, Absorption and assimilation of food. 

II. Nutritive requirements and the selection of foods—Dr. Sher- 
man: February 17, Amounts of food for normal nutrition; February 
24, Fuel values of various food materials; March 2, Nutritive values 
and costs, The family dietary; March 9, Relation of food to growth, 
Milk as food. 

III. Relations of foods in household practice—Miss Barrows; 
March 16, Milk and eggs; March 23, Fish, poultry and meats; March 
30, Vegetables, fruits and grains. 

The Hewitt Lectures on “The Republics of South America and 
their contributions to culture,” are being held in the great hall of 
Cooper Union, on Mondays, at 8.15 p. m., February 3 to March 23, 
by Professor W. R. Shepherd. The dates and subjects of the lectures 
are as follows: 

February 3—Geography and natural resources; February 1o—The 
people; February 17—Government; February 24—Commerce and 
industry ; March 2—Education and public charity; March 9—Science ; 
March 16—Literature; March 23—Fine arts. 
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From January 12 to May 17, 1908, inclusive, there will be stated 
afternoon services, with a short sermon and appropriate music, in St. 
Chapel Services Paul’s Chapel at 4 o’clock. A cordial invitation is 
and Recitals tendered to the alumni of the University to attend 
these services. The University preachers are: 


January 12, Rev. George A. Oldham, acting chaplain of the Uni- 
versity; January 19, Rev. Herbert Shipman, ’9o, rector of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest; January 26, Rev. John P. Peters, rector of St. 
Michael’s Church; February 2, Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church; February 9, Rev. James B. 
Remensnyder, minister of St. James Lutheran Church; February 16, 
Rey. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle; Feb- 
ruary 23, Rev. D. S. Hamilton, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Paterson, 
N. J.; March 1, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, minister of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church; March 8, Rev. Charles L. Goodell, pastor of the Cal- 
vary Methodist Episcopal Church; March 15, Rev. Wilton Merle 
Smith, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church; March 22, Rev. 
William M. Geer, ’69, vicar of St. Paul’s Church; March 29, Rev. 
Leighton Williams, ’76, minister of the Amity Baptist Church; April 
5, Rev. Samuel H. Bishop, New York City; April 12, Rev. Arthur C. 
McGiffert, professor in the Union Theological Seminary; April 19, 
Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New York; April 26, Rev. 
Raymond C. Knox, chaplain-elect, Columbia University; May 3, Rev. 
Laurence H. Schwab, rector of Christ Church, Sharon, Conn.; May 
10, Rev. Henry Mottet, rector of the Church of the Holy Communion ; 
May 17, Rev. George R. Van De Water, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church ; May 24, Baccalaureate Service in the University Gymnasium. 


The department of music arranged the following eight recitals 
during January and February, all of which, with the exception of 
Professor Riibner’s, were held in St. Paul’s Chapel: 


January 7—organ recital, Frank E. Ward, organist, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; January 14—organ recital, William J. Kraft, organist, Sum- 
mer Session, Columbia University; January 21—organ recital, Harry 
B. Jepson, organist, Yale University; January 28—pianoforte recital, 
Cornelius Rubner, professor of music, Columbia University; Febru- 
ary 4—organ recital, Archer Gibson, organist, Brick Church; Febru- 
ary I1—organ recital, Robert J. Winterbottom, organist, St. John’s 
Chapel; February 18—organ recital, W. C. Hammond, professor of 
music, Mt. Holyoke College; February 25—organ recital, Harry B. 
Jepson, organist, Yale University. 

Another series, consisting of five recitals of chamber music, to be 
held in the auditorium of Earl Hall, began on Tuesday, March 3 at 
4.15 p.m. The dates and performers follow: 


_March 3—William Lamping (violoncello) and Professor Riibner 
(pianoforte) ; March 1o—The Dannreuther String Quartette; March 
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17—Mme. Alma Webster-Powell (soprano), Herwegh von Ende 
(violin), Modest Altschuler (violoncello), and Professor Riibner 
(pianoforte) ; March 24—Professor Riibner (pianoforte recital) ; 
March 31—Mrs. Raymond Osborn (soprano), Herwegh von Ende 
(violin), Modest Altschuler (violoncello), and Professor Riibner 
(pianoforte). 

These recitals are open to the alumni and their friends and no 
tickets of admission are required. 


* K * 


The recent publications of the Columbia University Press, which 
include a number of volumes of exceptional value, indicate not 
only the varied character of the activity of the Press, but the wide 
range of the interests of the University. Since the 
last issue of the QUARTERLY, a notable volume, par- 
ticularly well-timed, has been made of the addresses delivered to 
large audiences at the University by a number of men who are 
recognized financial authorities in New York, under the title, “ The 
currency problem and the present financial situation.” Other vol- 
umes recently published are “The history of transportation in the 
eastern cotton belt,’ by Ulrich B. Phillips; “The ancient history of 
China to the end of the Chou Dynasty,” by Friedrich Hirth, profes- 
sor of Chinese in this University; “ The Oriental tale in England,” by 
Martha P. Conant, a new volume in the Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture ; a volume in the Oriental Studies, “ The Bustan al-Ukul,” by David 
Levine ; and two numbers of the new series of Studies in English, “ Sir 
Walter Scott as a critic of literature,’ by Margaret Ball, and “ The 
early American novel,” by Lillie D. Loshe. Additional numbers of 
this series have also been made by giving a Press title-page to two 
dissertations previously printed, viz., “ Outlines of the literary history 
of colonial Pennsylvania,’ by M. Katherine Jackson, and “ Byron 
and Byronism in America,” by W. E. Leonard. A completely revised 
and considerably augmented edition of Professor J. E. Spingarn’s 
“ History of literary criticism in the Renaissance” has also been issued. 

The non-technical lectures in Science, Philosophy and Art, adver- 
tised elsewhere in this number of the QuarRTERLY, are to form a most 
important part of the output of the Press for the present year. Of 
the series of twenty-two, there have already appeared, attractively 
printed by the DeVinne Press, Mathematics by C. J. Keyser, Physics 
by E. F. Nichols, Astronomy by Harold Jacoby, Geology by J. F. 
Kemp, Botany by H. M. Richards, Zoology by H. E. Crampton, An- 
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thropology by Franz Boas, Economics by H. R. Seager, Physiology by 
F. S. Lee, Archeology by J. R. Wheeler, and Philosophy by Presi- 
dent Butler. 

In the press, to appear shortly, are President Woodrow Wilson’s 
Blumenthal lectures of 1907 with the title “ Constitutional government 
in the United States;” a volume in the Oriental Studies “ Parody in 
Jewish Literature,” by Israel Davidson; the first number of the new 
Contributions to Oriental History and Philology, “ Sumerian Hymns 
in the British Museum,” by F. A. Vanderburgh; an additional volume 
in the Studies in Comparative Literature, “The French influence in 
English literature from the accession of Elizabeth to the Restora- 
tion,’ by Alfred H. Upham; and three numbers of the Studies in Eng- 
lish, “ Studies in New England transcendentalism,” by H. C. God- 
dard; “ Verse satire in England before the Renaissance,” by S. M. 
Tucker ; and “ A study of Shelley’s drama, The Cenci,” by E. S. Bates. 

Arrangements have been made, furthermore, for the speedy publi- 
cation of the University lectures already delivered, or to be delivered 
during the present academic year, in the various series, Jesup, Hewitt, 
Blumenthal, Carpentier, by Professors Trent, Cohn, Crampton, Shep- 
herd and Doctor Meara of this University, by Professor Jeremiah W. 
Jenks of Cornell, by Professor John C. Gray of Harvard, and by 
Samuel W. McCall, Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 


* *K Xx 


The honorary degree of doctor of letters was conferred at the 
Trustees’ meeting of December 2, 1907, upon Archer Milton Hunt- 
ington and James Fitz-Maurice Kelly. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Huntington, Professor Cohn said: 


Mr. President—It is perhaps the most enviable privilege of the study 
of letters to have been long ago called by the name of the study of 
the humanities, that is, the study that disposes man to a more sympa- 
thetic view of the activities of his fellow men. It is as a representative 
of this view of literary studies that the gentleman of whom 1 have the 
honor of speaking to you has preeminently distinguished himself. His 
work has had greatly for its object to create among the English speak- 
ing people a better understanding of the achievements of the Latin 
nations, especially of the Spanish nation. This attitude in favor of 
a broader view of international relations he maintained undisturbed even 
by the turmoil of war. At the same time the studies that he pursued and 
the results of which he communicated to the world, have been stamped 
by the most accurate scientific spirit, so that his masterly edition of 
the greatest of Spanish poems, El poema del Cid, stands confessedly 
unrivalled today, and has received the highest praise from the scholars 
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of both hemispheres. But he was not satisfied with the work that he 
could do himself; he was interested in enabling others to carry on 
labors in similar lines, and it is with this end in view that he was 
chiefly active in bringing about the creation of the Hispanic Society 
of America, of which he would not allow me, I know, to call him the 
real founder. When to such achievements are added the highest moral 
gifts, genuine modesty in regard to one’s own performances, whole- 
souled appreciation of the work of others, a level has been reached 
in the higher life which, it seems to me, amply deserves commendation 
at the hand of this University. It is with the utmost confidence, there- 
fore, that I present to you Mr. Archer M. Huntington for the degree of 
doctor of letters. 


In bestowing the degree President Butler said: 


Archer Milton Huntington—Founder and president of the Hispanic 
Society of America, earnest and accomplished student of the literature, 
the art, and the history of the Spanish peoples, I gladly admit you to 
the degree of doctor of letters in this University, and confer upon 
you all the rights and privileges which belong thereto, in token whereof 
I hand you this diploma. 


Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly was introduced by Professor Todd, who 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. President—lIt is becoming that the representatives of a many- 
sided university should exercise an altogether catholic judgment in 
their choice of the recipients of academic honors, and the fields of 
modern intellectual achievement are conspicuous and many. But it 
may seem peculiarly fitting that such choice should ever and anon fall 
within the realm of the appreciation and interpretation of pure litera- 
ture. Eveninanage of amazing material expansion and of undreamed- 
of scientific discovery, the spirit of man must ever revert, for inspira- 
tion, invigoration and refreshment, to loving familiarity with the 
world’s great undying works of the creative imagination; and each 
successive generation will have recourse for intellectual quickening 
in the enjoyment of those masterpieces, to the rare spirits among their 
contemporaries who are gifted with the insight to discern, the taste to 
feel, and the power to express the deeper and truer verities of that 
world invisible to sense in which our heart of hearts finds inward 
satisfaction. 

To the communings of such a spirit, a spirit that has long dwelt 
intimately in the hidden places as well as on the highways of the old 
and glorious literature of Spain—that sympathetic nationality which is 
now once more arisen to new life—our own University and other 
American universities are at present privileged to listen. As a com- 
patriot of Ticknor, of Longfellow and of Lowell, it does me honor to 
be permitted to present to you their intellectual kinsman from beyond 
the sea, James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, for the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters in Columbia University. 
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President Butler conferred the degree in the following words: 


: 4 3 co ee a 

ames Fitzmaurice-Kelly—Scholar of unique distinction an 
ela range in the literature of Spain, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of doctor of letters in this University, and confer upon you all 
the rights and privileges which belong thereto, in token whereof I 


hand you this diploma. og ee 


Dr. G. C. Rudolf Leonhard, Kaiser-Wilhelm professor in Columbia 
University, 1907-08, has delivered during the autumn and winter, in 
addition to his regular lectures at Columbia, the following public ad- 
Professor Leonhard’s dresses: ‘“‘ Methods followed in Germany by the 

Activities historical school of jurisprudence” (at the open- 
ing exercises of the School of Law, September 27, 1907; printed in 
the Columbia Law Review December, 1907) ; ‘‘ Deutschlands Hoch- 
schulen” (at the Deutscher Tag, October 6, 1907, a meeting of the 
Deutsch-Amerikanischer Nationalbund) ; “Some characteristic quali- 
ties of the German universities’ (before the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club, October 12) ; “German methods of studying law” (to Columbia 
law students in Earl Hall, October 21) ; “German patriotic songs” (at 
the Horace Mann School, October 22) ; “ Amerikas Beziehungen zum 
deutschen Recht” (before the New York Association of Teachers of 
German, October 26); “ Kriegserinnerungen, 1870-71” (before the 
Verein deutscher Schriftsteller, November 6); “The future of the 
American science of law” (at a dinner of the Commercial Association, 
Chicago, November 8) ; “Industrial education in Germany” (before 
the Commercial Club, Chicago, November 9); “The point of view 
regarding German education” (at the Round Table, November 12) ; 
“Concerning German criminal practice” (to the law students at a 
Smoker, November 15) ; “ Zur Geschichte des Militarwesens ” (before 
the Verein deutscher Studenten, November 20) ; “Toast auf Mr. and 
Mrs. Burgess” (at the German dinner in honor of Professor Burgess, 
November 21); “Sprache und Recht” (before the New Yorker 
deutscher Sprachverein, December 1) ; “ Rechtswissenschaftliche Auf- 
gaben der Deutsch-Amerikaner” (at the Kommers of the Deutscher 
Verein of Columbia University, December 2; printed in Der deutsche 
Vorkampfer, 1908, No. 1); “ Richard Wagner als politischer Schrift- 
steller”’ (before the Vereinigte deutsche Gesellschaften, December Ais 
“Frauenbewegungen im roémischen Altertum ” (at Barnard College, 
December 12) ; “ Der deutsche Arzt in Amerika” (before the Deutsche 
medizinische Gesellschaft, December 17) ; “ Die Bedeutung des Profes- 
sorenaustausches auf rechtswissenschaftlichem Gebiete ” (before the 
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Vereimgung alter Corpsstudenten, December 21); “Some words of 
St. Paul concerning scientific works” (in St. Paul’s Chapel, January 
8) ; “ Die Arbeitergesetzgebung Deutschlands” (before the Deutscher 
gesellig-wissenschaftlicher Verein, January 9) ; ‘‘ Das romische Kaiser- 
tum” (before the German Club of Princeton University, January 13) ; 
“Das deutsche Familienleben” (before the Germanistic Society of 
America, January 17) ; “ Frederick the Great as lawgiver” (at Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, February 4) ; “ The significance of 
German jurisprudence for America” (at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, February 6); “ Richard Wagner als politischer Schriftsteller ” 
(before the German Society of Pennsylvania, February 6); “Die 
deutsche Frau” (before the Germamnistiche Gesellschaft, Pittsburg, 
February 22). 

In March and April Professor Leonhard is to address the students 
of Leland Stanford University on “German ideals regarding private 
law” (March 13) ; is to give three lectures at the University of Cali- 
fornia upon “Social tendencies of German legislation” (March 14- 
16) ; will speak before the Germanistic Society of Chicago on “ Die 
deutsche Reichsverfassung” (March 23) and on “ Arbeitergesetzge- 
bung und Sozialismus” (March 24) ; will address the Buffalo section 
of the Deutsch-Amerikanischer Nationalbund on “Bilder aus dem 
Leben einer deutschen Groszstadt”’ at a Kommers on April 1; and will 
deliver a lecture before the same society ‘“ Uber Fichte als Volks- 
redner”’ on April 2. As the QUARTERLY goes to press, Professor Leon- 
hard is still in correspondence with several universities and societies 
which desire to arrange for lectures or addresses from him before his 
return to Germany in April. 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon Profes- 
sor Leonhard at the Trustees’ meeting of February 3. The Kaiser- 
Wilhelm professor was presented by Dean Burgess in the following 
words: 

Mr. President—Seldom has it fallen to my lot to discharge a duty 
which has come so near to being an unalloyed pleasure as that which 
you have graciously invited me to assume today. 

But, sir, the request which I have to make of you is so natural and 
reasonable, so much a matter of course, that I hardly know with what 
argument to support it, because of the wealth of reasons which con- 
fronts me wherever I turn. 

If I call the attention to early preparation, we find that the cur- 
ricula of three great universities, Heidelberg, Berlin and Giessen, 
contributed to make up the scientific equipment of Rudolf Leonhard. 

If I turn the view to official station, we find that Professor Leon- 
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hard has been Dozent in one university, professor in four—Berlin, 
Gottingen, Halle, Marburg and Breslau,—dean in Breslau and rector 
of both Marburg and Breslau. 

If I direct the inquiry to literary activity, the list of books, pamph- 
lets, articles and essays upon the different topics of jurisprudence and 
law, and also upon other subjects, which have sprung from his 
pen, would constitute a catalogue of itself. His work as an author 
and a teacher has been addressed chiefly to the solution of two great 
kindred problems, the problem of making jurisprudence a universal 
science and the problem of giving to its principles that quality of con- 
creteness which makes of it both an applied and a theoretical science. 
He has thus rendered a great service both to the world and to his own 
country and, at the same time, to the advancement of learning and the 
improvement of human relations. 

And now he has latterly come to us as an ambassador of culture 
from the most intellectual nation of the old world to the most intellec- 
tual nation of the new world, to contribute his share—and it has been 
a large share—to the realization of the great plan of international 
education inaugurated by his Emperor and King and this University. 
For four months he has worked with us as one of us. His profound 
and brilliant instruction has widened the horizon of our thought and 
opened up new paths of progress, and his kind and genial spirit has 
strengthened the bonds of union between our kindred peoples. His 
own country and our country and the world have been made wiser and 
better by his life, his precept and his example. 

And now, sir, I would most respectfully petition you, as the official 
head of Columbia University, to confer upon Rudolf Leonhard, jurist, 
publicist, educator and ambassador of learning, the degree of doctor 
of laws of our University. 


In conferring the degree, President Butler employed the following 
formula: 


Rudolf Leonhard—Professor of law in the University of Breslau, 
bearing the high commission of the Prussian Government and of the 
German people as Kaiser Wilhelm professor in Columbia University, 
in recognition of your important contributions to legal scholarship, 
and of your long and successful career as a teacher of law, and in 
grateful appreciation of the service which you have this year rendered 
both to the German people and to the people of the United States, I 
gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of laws in this University and 
confer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto, in 
token whereof I hand you this diploma. 


At a dinner of the law faculty, at which Dr. Leonhard was the 
guest of honor, the following address, suitably engrossed, was read 
and presented to him: 


ers 
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RUDOLPHO LEONHARD 
Asn Ge 


Cultus Germanici ad Novum Eboracum Novamque Europam 
legato; iuris Romani et Germanici tam ecclesiastici quam civilis peritis- 
simo; rerum gestarum auctori; philologo multarum linguarum scienti; 
in moribus institutisque populorum cognatorum percipiendis studioso; 
iuris prudentiae inter omnes gentes Christianas unius atque eiusdem 
praenuntio quasi fetiali; doctrina, eloquentia, urbanitate, sapientia, nec 
non iudicio peracri ornato; tum laudis prodigo tum parco reprehen- 
sionis ; benignissimo, humanissimo ; 

Nos qui ordinis iuris prudentium in Universitate Columbiae sumus, 
anno iam prope ipsius collegae, perpetuo amici, nunc convivio in eius 
honorem rite habito a. d. iv. Id. Februar. An. Sal. MDCCCCVIIL., ut 
observantiam manifestemus, ut admirationem talis ingenii ostentemus, 
ut gratam voluntatem propalam demonstremus pro eo quod in Uni- 
versitate nostra tam diligenter feliciterque laboravit, has litteras iussu 
nostro transcriptas manibusque nostris consignatas et praebuimus et 
ex animo donavimus. 


Although unforewarned, Dr. Leonhard promptly expressed his 
appreciation and gratitude in the language of the address. 

On January 28 a dinner was given at the Hotel Astor in honor of 
Professors Leonhard and Burgess, at which Bishop Potter presided. 


* *K OK 


The following table prepared by Professor Young, chairman of 

January Entrance the committee on entrance examinations, explains 

Examinations the rapid increase in the number of applicants for 
the January examinations since their establishment two years ago: 


Applications for Jan- | College baie fee Medicine | Fine Arts | Barnard 
uary Entrance 


Examinations 


1906/1907] 1908 1906 1907| 1908] 1906/1907 |1908] 1906] 1907| 1908} 1906] 1907| 1908 


Intending to enter 
February ofsame 
NEB Lopisaconcunnccacds 28 | 25/ 20 — —| —|—|—|]—]}]—] — |] —] 17} 28} 29 


Intending to enter 
at some later date.} 38 | 68) 98 53 871 75] 9| 6|14]—] 4] 10] 24| 48) 72 


(est’m’d) 

To remove en- 

trance conditions 

(where candidate 

is already a ma- 

triculated stu- 

GUS honencenccouccecd | F/I) TH 8 17| 52) 2} 3!—|]—/—] 3] 2] 7/11 
(est’?m’d) . 


Totaliyccccssesess 73 |112|127 61 104|127}1r| 9|14|—]| 4113143] 83 |x12 
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The mid-year examinations of the College, the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, and the School of Law were this year 
held conjointly in the University Gymnasium under the supervision of 

New Examination Professor Hervey, assisted by twenty officers of 
System instruction as proctors. The examinations, num- 
bering more than 150, were distributed among eighteen sessions. The 
total number of students examined in the several courses was about 
seven thousand. The plan included the delivery of question-papers in 
sealed envelopes, which were opened at a given signal, and the assign- 
ment of seats for the various courses. During the first half-hour 
a representative of each department concerned in the respective sessions 
was present to give such supplementary explanations as might be found 
necessary. 

It is believed that the system proved, on the whole, satisfactory 
alike to officers and students, since it secured uniformity in the conduct 
of examinations and in the treatment of questions arising in connection 
therewith. The strict supervision which it involved could hardly meet 
objection on the part of fair-minded students, since the conditions 
made it unavoidable. A decided advantage, which the students were 
quick to recognize, was the comfort secured by the ample room and 
the abundance of light and air, although as many as 650 were examined 
simultaneously. One drawback involved was the exclusion of the stu- 
dents from the use of the Gymnasium during the examination period. 
The swimming-pool, however, remained open and the running track 
was available daily from five to six. It is expected that the final ex- 
aminations will be conducted on the same plan. 


The winter conference of the division of modern languages and 
literatures was held in Earl Hall on the afternoon of Monday, Febru- 
ary 24, and was attended by about one hundred and twenty-five officers 

Modern Language and graduate students. Professor Thomas, in his 
Conference inaugural address as chairman of the division, spoke 

of the place of the division in the University, the justification of its 
existence as a division, and its relation with other departments of the 
University, especially those of history and psychology. He suggested 
that the study of language and the study of literature must always go 
together, language being the body of which literature is the soul; and 
that the ideal of such study should be accuracy in the observation of 
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facts and the drawing of conclusions, sought for with a keen eye for 
details and a roving eye for relationships. 

After Professor Thomas’s inaugural address, two papers were 
presented by students in the division. Mr. Percy G. Craig, in his paper 
on “Lessing and Shakspere,” brought forward much evidence to show 
that the opinion (which has recently been attacked) of Lessing’s 
considerable knowledge of Shakspere as well as admiration of him, 
is well-founded. Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve presented a very inter- 
esting chapter of her dissertation, dealing with the legal status of 
actors in the Elizabethan period. She showed that they were not, as 
has so often been thought, universally considered as “rogues and 
vagabonds,” and beyond the pale of the law. It was only the wander- 
ing players, not attached to any guild or to the service of any noble, 
who were so considered, in common with all other “ masterless men” 
who had no definite place in the social system. 

After a quarter of an hour’s recess for social meeting among the 
officers and students of the different departments, the conference con- 
cluded with a discussion on “ Some contrasting methods of criticism,” 
in which Professor Spingarn presented the claims of impressionism as 
against all other methods, Professor Brewster suggested some points 
in favor of the judicial method, Professor Lawrence gave a clear expo- 
sition of the historical method, and the discussion was summed up by 
Professor Thomas. 

Ce ee 

The Rev. Raymond C. Knox, of New York, was recently appointed 

to the chaplaincy of the University, and will enter upon his duties on 
The July 1, next: 

New Chaplain Mr. Knox is a native of South Carolina and 
after graduation from the Porter Military Academy of Charleston, was 
compelled to interrupt his studies in order to earn a livelihood. He 
entered upon the service of Mr. Samuel Thorne of New York as pri- 
vate secretary, which post he held for five years. At the conclusion of 
this period, Mr. Knox passed the necessary examinations in the dio- 
ceses of Long Island and New York and entered upon his preparation 
for the ministry. He became a student in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and while there, acted as assistant at All Soul’s Church under the 
Rev. Dr. McConnell. He completed the canonical requirements of the 
Diocese of New York, and was also a student of philosophy and 
sociology at the University. He qualified for the degree at the Union 
Theological Seminary and was appointed fellow of his class, the highest 
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honor open to a student in that institution. As fellow, Mr. Knox 
was entitled to two years additional study either at home or abroad. 
He divided his time between the University of Berlin, where he was a 
student under Professors Harnack, Paulsen, Pfleiderer and others, 
and the University of Oxford, and then returned for a brief period 
to the Union Theological Seminary. Mr. Knox is now at work in New 
York, serving as temporary assistant at All Soul’s Church and doing 
pastoral work in connection with the New York Association for the 
Blind. 


* *K Ok 


The first celebration of Alumni Day on February 12 was far more 
successful than had been anticipated, between three and four hundred 
graduates being present on the campus to attend the Foucault experi- 
ment, the University Tea and Professor Beard’s 
lecture on Politics, as well as to renew old ac- 
quaintance with their classmates and former instructors. The alumni 
most deeply interested in the movement are formulating plans for the 
reunion of 1909, in connection with which it is hoped a much more 
elaborate program may be carried out than could be arranged on some- 
what short notice this year. Dean Van Amringe, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Alumni Council, has appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Andrew V. Stout, ’93, Ernest Stauffen, Jr., 1904, and 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 1903, to report on the advisability of making 
Alumni Day a permanent institution at the University. 


Alumni Day 


* *K * 


During January and February Professor Keyser of the department 
of mathematics delivered a lecture on Mathematics at a large 
number of colleges and universities in the south and middle west, and 

Professor Keyser’s likewise attended several meetings of local alumni 
Trip associations as the delegate of the Alumni Council. 
Professor Keyser’s reception was a most cordial one in every instance, 
and his lecture was everywhere received with generous expressions 
of interest and appreciation. THis itinerary included lectures at the 
University of Virginia, Washington and Lee University, University 
of North Carolina, Tulane University, Vanderbilt University, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, University of Missouri, University of Nebraska, 
University of Minnesota, University of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, Purdue University, University of Cin- 
cinnati, University of Michigan, and Ohio State University, and alumni 
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meetings at Chapel Hill, N. C., New Orleans, La., Nashville, Tenn., 
Columbia, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn. Professor 
Keyser also addressed the students and faculty of Peabody College 
at Chapel, and on the evening of March 5 spoke at the University of 
Vermont on “The human significance of mathematics” before the 
Mathematical Conference of the schools of Vermont with the university. 
At the annual meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences held 
recently in New York City, the following Columbia instructors were 
elected to office for the ensuing year: Vice-president—section of geol- 
Academy of Sciences Oy and mineralogy, Professor Amadeus W. 
Election Grabau ; corresponding secretary, Professor Henry 
E. Crampton; councilors (to serve three years), Professors Charles 
Lane Poor and William J. Gies; member of the finance committee, 
Professor Frederic S. Lee. Professor N. L. Britton, the retiring presi- 
dent, delivered an address on “ The New York Botanical Garden—its 
organization and construction.” 


x OK 


To arrange for a suitable celebration of the one hundredth birthday 
of Charles Darwin, which will occur on February 12, 1909, President 
Butler has appointed the following committee: 
Professors Osborne, Huntington, Cattell, Wilson, 
Kemp, Dean, Boas, J. L. R. Morgan, Crampton, Thorndike, Calkins, 
Nichols, T. H. Morgan, McGregor, Maclaurin and Curtis. 


Darwin Celebration 
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UNIVERSITY 
THE TRUSTEES 
December meeting—The _ regular 


order of business having been sus- 
pended, the degree of doctor of letters 
was conferred upon Archer Milton 
Huntington and James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, in the presence of the Trustees, 
of the University Council, and of the 
members of the division of modern 
languages and literatures. 

The President reported the death, on 
November 16, of Lucien M. Under- 
wood, Torrey professor of botany. 

The President presented a report 
from William R. Shepherd, Ph.D., 
adjunct professor of history, who had, 
during the summer of 1907, visited 
several of the countries of South 
America as a representative of the 
University. 

It was resolved, that the thanks of 
the Trustees be tendered to the minis- 
tries of foreign affairs of the Argen- 
tine Republic, of Chile, of Ecuador, 
and of Peru, for their action in mak- 
ing the library of Columbia University 
a regular depository for the official 
publications of their respective govern- 
ments. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the following donors of 
the Special Maintenance Fund for the 
year 1907-8: F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn, ’68, for his gift of $2,500, Mar- 
cellus Hartley Dodge, ’03, for his gift 
of $2,500, Clarence H. Mackay, for his 
gift of $2,500, and Alexander S. 
Cochran, for his gift of $5,000. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also tendered to the committee on the 
Boas Anniversary Volume, for a gift 
of $90 to the research fund of the de- 
partment of anthropology. 

A communication was received from 
the board of managers of the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital, conveying the in- 
formation that Mr. George L. Rives 
had, at the meeting held November 
26, 1907, been elected a member of the 
board, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. George G. Wheelock, 
representing the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. 
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LEGISLATION 


An additional appropriation of $10,- 
ooo was made from the Beck Fund 
for the cost of the excavation and 
retaining wall upon the site of the new 
law school building, known as Kent 
Hall. 

An appropriation of $6,000 was made 
from the Beck Fund for the payment 
of architects’ fees, in connection with 
the preparation of plans for Kent 
Hall. 

Frank D. Millet was appointed a 
member of the advisory committee on 
art, during the pleasure of the Trus- 
tees. 

The following members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Summer 
Session were appointed for terms of 
three years from July 1, 1907: James 
Chidester Egbert, Ph.D., chairman, 
professor of Latin; Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, A.M., LL.D., Johnsonian 
professor of philosophy; William Ad- 
dison Hervey, A.M., adjunct professor 
of the Germanic languages and Jitera- 
tures; Frederick P. Keppel, A.B., sec- 
retary of the University, and Clyde 
Furst, A.M., secretary of Teachers 
College. 

The following members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Extension 
Teaching were appointed for terms 
of three years from July 1, 1907: 
James E. Russell, Ph.D., LL. D., chair- 
man, Barnard professor of education 
and dean of Teachers College; 
Adolphe Cohn, LL.B., A.M., professor 
of the Romance languages and litera- 
tures; Franklin T. Baker, A.M., pro- 
fessor of the English language and 
literature in Teachers College; Herbert 
G. Lord, A.M., professor of philosophy, 
and Frederick H. Sykes, Ph.D., di- 
rector of extension teaching and pro- 
fessor in Teachers College. 

Professor Edward B.  Titchener, 
A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Sage professor of 
psychology in Cornell University, was 
appointed non-resident lecturer in 
psychology for the academic year 1907- 
1908, and E. H. Fischer assistant in 
metallurgy from December 1, 1907, to 


June 30, 1908. 
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Upon the nomination of the faculty 
of medicine Theodore C. Janeway, 
M.D., was appointed associate in medi- 
cine, from December 1, 1907, to June 
30, 1908. 

Professor-elect Richard C. Mac- 
laurin, A.M., LL.D., was assigned to a 
seat in the faculty of pure science. 

The following appointments were 
made in extension teaching for the 
academic year 1907-08: Frank H. 
Sewall, instructor in surveying and 
structures; Charles M. Baker, instruc- 
tor in Latin; A. J. Inglis, instructor 
in Latin; Theodore C. Mitchill, in- 
structor in English, and Mario Gira- 
lomo Carbone, instructor in drafting. 

The following amendments to the 
statutes (proposed November 4, 1907) 
were adopted: 

To amend Chapter XXIV, Section 
240 of the Statutes so as to read as 
follows: Sec. 240. A _ student who 
complies with the requirements for 
admission fixed by any one of the 
faculties of the University and who 
is accepted as a candidate for a degree 
or for a certificate of proficiency in 
architecture, music or design, or for 
a diploma in teaching, shall be known 
as a matriculated student. All other 
students admitted to the University 
shall be known as non-matriculated 
students. Non-matriculated students 
shall include both those who are able 
to comply with the requirements for 
special students established by any 
Faculty and those admitted to courses 
of instruction without such compliance. 

To amend Chapter VI, Section 62 of 
the Statutes so as to read as follows: 
Sec. 62. The following grades of 
office shall be recognized in all ap- 
pointments as ranking relatively to 
each other in the following order: 
professor, adjunct professor, associate, 
instructor, tutor, assistant. Lecturers, 
demonstrators and curators may also 
be appointed. A lecturer is an officer 
whose connection with the University 
is temporary, or whose service is not 
continuous. A demonstrator is a labo- 
ratory teacher in anatomy or physi- 
ology. A curator is an officer having 
charge of collections. In the case of 
officers giving instruction in medicine, 
the word clinical shall be attached to 
the title of those who give instruc- 
tion in hospitals or elsewhere than at 
the college itself. 
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January . meeting—The following 
officers and members of standing com- 
mittees were elected: Chairman, Mr. 
Rives; clerk, Mr. Pine. To succeed 
Mr. Cammann on the committee on 
finance, Mr. Dodge; to succeed Mr. 
Schermerhorn on the committee on 
buildings and grounds, Mr. Sands; to 
succeed Rey. Dr. Dix on the com- 
mittee on honors, Mr. Parsons; to 
succeed Mr. Parsons on the commit- 
tee on education, Mr. Mitchell. 

The thanks of the Trustees were ten- 
dered to the ministry of foreign affairs 
of Brazil for its action in making the 
library of Columbia University a 
regular depository for the official pub- 
lications of the government of Brazil. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the Nichols Copper Com- 
pany for their gift of $2,500, to be 
added to the special fund for the 
departments of mining and metallurgy. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the executors of the 
estate of D. Willis James for their 
gift of $2,500, to be applied to the 
special fund for the departments of 
mining and metallurgy. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, of 
New York, for his gift of $2,500, to be 
added to the special fund for the 
departments of mining and _ metal- 
lurgy, which gift was made October 
8, 1906. 

The President was authorized to 
arrange for a loan exhibition, at the 
Century Association, of portraits be- 
longing to the University. 

An appropriation of $200 was made 
from the accumulated income of the 
Phoenix Fund for the purpose of 
providing research apparatus for the 
department of mechanical engineering. 

Upon the nomination of the Presi- 
dent and the National Academy of 
Design Kenyon Cox was _ appointed 
professor of painting, Daniel C. 
French, professor of sculpture, and 
John La Farge, professor of the deco- 
rative arts. 

Upon the nomination of the medical 
faculty George Thomas Jackson, 
M.D. 1878, was appointed professor of 
dermatology vice George H. Fox, 
M.D., resigned. Fred. Houdlett Albee, 
A.B. Bowdoin 1899, M.D. Harvard 
1903, was appointed assistant in or- 
thopedic surgery to serve for the re- 
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mainder of the current academic year. 
Noel B. Leggett, M.D. 1904, and Robert 
M. Brown, A.B. Harvard 1901, M.D. 
Columbia 1905, were appointed as- 
sistants in surgery. 

Upon the nomination of the admin- 
istrative board of extension teaching 
Richard Morse Hodge, D.D., was ap- 
pointed lecturer in Biblical literature 
for the year 1907-08. 

The Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden was assigned to a 
seat in the faculty of pure science, with 
the rank of professor, during the 
pleasure of the Trustees. 


February meeting.—It was resolved, 
that the Trustees accept with pleasure 
the proposal of the class of 1883, 
Schools of Arts, Mines and Political 
Science, to present to the University 
on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 25th anniversary of the graduation 
of the class, the pair of torchéres de- 
signed to stand at the entrance to St. 
Paul’s Chapel, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds with power to arrange for 
the details. 

The thanks of the Trustees were ten- 
dered to Mr. William Hemstreet, of 
Brooklyn, New York, for his gift 
of the mantel shelf and foyer casing 
before which Edgar Allan Poe wrote 
“The Raven.” 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the gentlemen who ac- 
cepted the invitation of the President 
to deliver formal addresses at the Uni- 
versity on the currency problem and 
the present financial situation, to wit: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, A. Barton Hepburn, Albert 
Strauss, James G. Cannon, Paul M. 
Warburg, and George W. Perkins, all 
of New York. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also voted to William K. Vanderbilt 
and James Douglas for a gift of $2,500 
from each for the special maintenance 
found for 1907-8; to Rutherfurd Stuy- 
vesant, class of 1863, for a gift of 
$500 for the measurement and reduc- 
tion of the Rutherford photographs; to 
William G. Low, class of 1865, for a 
gift of $250 to be applied to the pur- 
chase of books on maritime and inter- 
national law; to Dr. J. Ackerman 
Coles, class of 1864, for a gift of a 
replica of a bust of Washington, ex- 
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ecuted by Houdon; to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Uruguay for its action in designating 
the University as a depository for the 
official publications of its government. 

The special committee on alumni 
representation reported progress, and 
submitted a memorandum on the legal 
questions involved. 

The President reported the accep- 
tance by the Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, of the invitation of the Trus- 
tees to preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. 

The annual reports of the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital and of the Vander- 
bilt Clinic for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, were presented and filed. 

It was resolved that from and after 
July 1, 1908, the appropriation for de- 
bating societies be allotted in equal 
parts to the Philolexian Society, to the 
Peithologian Society and to the Bar- 
nard Literary Society. 

The Rev. Raymond S. Knox, B.D., 
was appointed chaplain of the Uni- 
versity, for one year from July 1, 1908. 

Roland Calberla was appointed as- 
sistant in electro-chemistry, for the 
remainder of the academic year, and 
Louis B. Gillet, A.B., assistant in 
English from February 1, 1908, to June 
30, 1908, vice Adolph M. Sayre, re- 
signed. 

Professor R. C. McCrea was com- 
missioned to prepare a report on and 
bibliography of humane education and 
the prevention of cruelty to animals 
and children. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
John Bassett Moore, LL.D., Hamilton 
Fish professor of international law 
and diplomacy. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: Nathaniel L. Britton, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., emeritus professor of botany; 
Benjamin D. Woodward, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of the Romance languages and 
literatures, to take effect June 30, 1908. 

The following amendments to the 
statutes were adopted: 

(Note.—New matter is indicated by 
italics. Matter already in the Statutes 
Nee is restated is included in brack- 
ets. 

To amend the Statutes by repealing 
Chapter II and substituting therefor 
the following: 
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CHAPTER II 
THE UNIversity CouNCIL 


SECTION 10. The University Council 
shall consist of the President and the 
deans of the several faculties, respec- 
tively, ex-officio; of two representa- 
tives chosen from and by each of the 
faculties of Columbia College, law, 
medicine, applied science, political sci- 
ence, philosophy, pure science, Teach- 
ers College and Barnard College; of a 
representative chosen from and by 
the faculty of fine arts, and of a second 
representative chosen by this faculty 
upon the nomination of the Council of 
the National Academy of Design, 
whenever there shall be five or more 
professors in this faculty maintained 
by the Academy; and of a representa- 
tive chosen from and by the faculty 
of the College of Pharmacy, when- 
ever this College shall maintain ten or 
more professors in its faculty. 

Section 11. The term of office of an 
elected representative in the Council 
shall begin on the first day of July 
next succeeding his election and shall 
be for three years, except that elec- 
tions to fill a vacancy shall be for the 
unexpired term. 

Section 12. The Council may in- 
vite a representative of the faculties 
of the General Protestant Episcopal 
and of the Union Theological Semi- 
naries, respectively, to sit with it, with 
power to advise only. 

Section 13. Jt shall be the duty of 
the Council in its advisory capacity: 

(a) To report to the Trustees tts 
opinion as to any exercise of power 
proposed by a faculty under Section 
22. 

(b) To submit such proposals to 
the Trustees or to the President or 
to the several faculties as in its 
judgment may serve to increase the 
efficiency of University work. | 
Section 14. The Council (subject 

to the reserved power of control by 
the Trustees) shall have power, and it 
shall be its duty: } 

(a) To fix and determine, by con- 
current action with the faculties of 
political science, philosophy, pure 
science and fine arts, severally, the 
conditions upon which the degrees 
of master of arts and doctor of phi- 
losophy shall be conferred, and to 
recommend candidates for such de- 
grees; 


(b) To fix and determine, by con- 
current action with the faculties of 
law and political science, the condi- 
tions upon which the degrees of mas- 
ter of laws and of doctor of law 
shall be conferred, and to recom- 
mend candidates for such degrees; 

(c) To fix and determine, by con- 
current action with the faculties of 
Columbia College and Barnard Col- 
lege, severally, the extent to which 
courses offered by other faculties and 
leading to graduate or professional 
degrees or diplomas shall be in- 
cluded in the programs of studies of 
the said colleges, and the conditions 
upon which such courses may be 
elected by candidates for a non- 
professional first degree; 

(d) To prescribe the manner in 
which the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of science con- 
ferred upon graduates of Barnard 
College shall be maintained at all 
times as degrees of equal value with 
the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of science conferred upon 
the graduates of Columbia College; 

[(e) To adopt regulations, subject 
to approval by the Trustees, pro- 
viding for the proper execution, as 
regards educationad matters, of 
agreements that are now in existence 
or that may hereafter be made be- 
tween the University and such other 
educational institutions as are now 
or may hereafter become affiliated 
with the University, and to pre- 
scribe what degrees, diplomas and 
certificates may be granted by said 
institutions and the conditions for 
granting the same.] 

[(£) To adopt regulations govern- 
ing the relation of instruction in the 
summer session and of extension 
teaching to the other work of the 
University ;] 

(g) To encourage original re- 
search; to secure the correlation of 
courses offered by the several facul- 
ties; to adjust all questions involy- 
ing more than one faculty ; 

(h) To [determine the conditions 
upon which fellowships and Univer- 
sity scholarships shall be conferred, 
to] appoint all fellows and Univer- 
sity scholars, and to make rules for 
their government, subject to such re- 
strictions as may be prescribed by 
the Statutes or by the terms upon 
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which the several fellowships and 

University scholarships are estab- 

lished ; 

{Gi) To fix, annually in advance, 
the academic calendar, the dates for 
entrance and final examinations, the 
date of commencement and the order 
of commencement exercises. ] 
Section 15. No exercise of the 

powers conferred upon the Council 
which involves a change in the edu- 
cational policy of the University in re- 
spect to the requirements of admis- 
sion or the conditions of graduation, 
shall take effect until the same shall 
have been submitted to the Trustees 
at one meeting, and another meeting 
of the Trustees shall have been held 
subsequent to that at which it was 
submitted. 

Section 16. The Council shall meet 
at least quarterly during the academic 
year, and special meetings shall be 
held on the call of the President. In 
the absence of the President the Coun- 
cil shall elect a temporary chairman. 

Section 17. The Council shall elect 
annually a secretary, who shall per- 
form the usual duties of a recording 
officer, and such other duties as shall 
be assigned to him by the President or 
Council. 

Chapter I1J—Amend Section 22 to 
read as follows: 

SECTION 22. [Every proposed exer- 
cise of the powers conferred on any 
of the faculties, which involves a 
change in the educational policy of 
the University in respect to the re- 
quirements of admission, the program 
of studies or the conditions of gradu- 
ation, shall be submitted to the Uni- 
versity Council before being recom- 
mended to the Trustees, and such 
recommendation shall not be laid be- 
fore the Trustees until the Council has 
acted thereon, or until another meeting 
of the Councii has been held, subse- 
quent to that at which the recommen- 
dation was submitted. No exercise of 
such power by any faculty shall take 
effect until the same shall have been 
submitted to the Trustees at one meet- 
ing, and another meeting shall have 
been held subsequent to that at which 
it was submitted.] 

Chapter XXV. 

To amend Section 250, paragraph 
(b), by striking out the words “ offi- 
cers and” in the second line. The 
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effect of this amendment is to discon- 
tinue the gymnasium fee now charged 
to officers from and after July 1, next. 

To amend Chapter VI, Section 67, 
so as to read as follows: 

Section 67. Each professor and ad- 
junct-professor shall be entitled once 
in every seven years, to a leave of ab- 
sence of one year on half-pay, or to 
a leave of absence of one-half year on 
full pay; such period of absence to 
count as service to the University; 
provided, however, that not more than 
twelve such officers shall be absent at 
anv one time and that the President 
shall adjust such leaves of absence. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


December meeting—Resolved, that 
the report of the special committee on 
academic leaves of absence ke adopted 
and that the proposed amendment to 
Chapter 6, Section 67, of the Statutes, 
be recommended to the Trustees. 

Resolved, that the rules for higher 
degrees in the School of Music, as 
formulated by the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, be adopted as follows: 

A candidate for the degree of master 
of arts, or for that of doctor of phi- 
losophy, desiring to pursue in the 
School of Music the more advanced 
studies which are accepted as major 
and minor subjects under the regula- 
tions prescribed by the University 
Council, must be a holder of one of 
the following degrees, or of its equiv- 
alent: Bachelor of music, or the bac- 
calaureate degree in arts, science, let- 
ters or philosophy. In addition, a 
candidate who desires to offer music 
as his major subject of study must ex- 
hibit proficiency in music equal, at 
least, to that required for the degree 
of bachelor of music in Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Each candidate will be required to 
pursue the courses of instruction 
known as Music 101-102 and Music 
103-104, or other courses in connection 
with these. Particular stress, how- 
ever, will be laid on advanced composi- 
tion in music, or on research in the 
field of music, or on both. A candi- 
date who offers music as his major 
subject of study will be required, also, 
to submit an important original com- 
position of large form for orchestra 
or with orchestral accompaniment, or 
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a dissertation on a musical subject, em- 
bodying the results of research, or 
both. 

The following University scholar- 
ship was awarded: 

Charles Edward Taylor, B.S. Case 
School of Applied Science 1906, A.M. 
Columbia University 1907, chemistry. 

The academic calendar for 1908-10 
was adopted. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE 


January meeting—The following 
resolutions included in the report of 
the special committee on Coordina- 
tion of College Courses (Professors 
G. R, Carpenter, Egbert, Thomas, Cal- 
kins and Mitchell) were adopted: 

1. That a standing Committee on 
Instruction be appointed, consisting of 
seven members. 

2. That the following questions be 
referred to the Committee for investi- 
gation and report: 

(a) To what extent are the courses 
(numbered from 1 to 100), offered in 
the announcement of the faculty, but 
actually or apparently forming a part 
of the program of studies in other 
faculties, subject to its supervision and 
control? 

(6) In what subjects, if any, should 
departments provide separate instruc- 
tion for college students as distin- 
guished from students registered pri- 
marily under other faculties? 

(c) What means, if any, should be 
taken to increase the election of gen- 
eral courses as distinguished from 
those which have a direct bearing on 
professional work? 

(d) Should the number of courses 
or subjects which a student is at 
liberty to pursue in any one half-year 
be further restricted, and, if so, how? 

(e) Should the existing regulations 
as to absence from class exercises be 
amended, and, if so, how? 

3. (a) That instruction in prescribed 
courses and those attended mainly by 
freshmen and sophomores be given 
chiefly through recitations, class dis- 
cussions, laboratory work, etc. 

(b) That in all other courses, open 
only to undergraduates, in which the 
lecture system is used, special pains be 
taken to secure individual instruction. 

4. That, wherever practicable, essays 
and reports requiring more than a 
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normal week’s work in the course in 
question be assigned at the beginning 
of each half year, and the student 
allowed, as far as possible, to select the 
date at which his essay or assignment 
shall be due. 

5. That the College announcement 
be issued not later than April 1, and 
that students be required to submit 
their choice of studies not later than 
May 1. 

6. That this committee be a substi- 
tute for, and discharge the duties of, 
the existing Committee on Program of 
Studies, to wit, to have “charge of all 
questions affecting the curriculum, and 
of the preparation of schemes of at- 
tendance and for examination.” 

7. That the further duties of this 
committee be provisionally: 

(a) To receive from the registrar 

1. Students’ choices of courses. 

2. Records of courses, in all cases 
involving academic standing or gradu- 
ation, and 

3. Reports of absences from class 
exercises and examinations, and to 
recommend action by the dean; 

(b) After consultation with officers 
of instruction, to confer with students 
as to courses which they are not pur- 
suing with profit, and on the request 
of officers of instruction, and after 
due warning, to recommend action by 
the dean; 

(c) To inform officers of instruc- 
tion, not later than commencement day 
of each year, as to the probable size of 
their classes for the following half- 
year and the rooms assigned them for 
instruction ; 

(d) To inform itself as to the con- 
tent and method of each College 
course; to confer with divisions, de- 
partments, and officers of instruction, 
on matters relating to instruction; and 
to call such meetings of officers of 
instruction as may be necessary to 
secure the adjustment and coordination 
of courses and the cooperation of of- 
ficers of instruction; and 

(e) To recommend yearly to the 
faculty, at its stated meeting in Janu- 
ary, the courses to be included in the 
College announcement for the follow- 
ing academic year. : 

It was also resolved, that the maxt- 
mum credit allowed toward the degree 
of A.B. and B.S. for work in a sum- 
mer session shall be eight points, pro- 
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vided, however, that no combination of 
courses amounting to.more than six 
points shall be permitted without the 
approval of the director and that no 
student shall be permitted to take in 
one summer session more than three 
courses for credit toward a degree. 


February meeting.—It was resolved 

1. That the committee on instruc- 
tion be directed to designate a sub- 
committee on advice to students, at 
least two of its members to be drawn 
from their own number. 

2. That students admitted to Co- 
lumbia College during the academic 
year 1907-08 be assigned by this com- 
mittee in approximately equal numbers 
to members of the College Faculty, not 
including the President and the dean, 
and to such other officers of instruc- 
tion (except assistants) as this com- 
mittee may select. If any student or 
adviser should at any time desire a 
change in any assignment the change 
desired shall be made if practicable. 
The assignment thus established shall 
continue so long as the student’s work 
is primarily undergraduate. 

3. That students admitted in 1908- 
og and following years be similarly as- 
signed as soon as their courses of study 
have been approved by the committee 
on admissions. 

4. That it shall be the duty of the 
adviser to pass upon the schedule of 
studies of each student under his 
charge, prior to the submission of that 
schedule to the committee on instruc- 
tion: to keep himself informed as to 
the standing of all such students in 
their college work and as to the ex- 
tent and character of their participation 
in extra curricular activities; and to ad- 
vise the students on all these and other 
matters that concern them as students; 
and for the proper performance of 
these functions it shall be the further 
duty of the advisers to meet the stu- 
dents assigned to them respectively in 
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personal conference either individu- 
ally or collectively, not less than twice 
every month during each half year. 

~. That a leaflet containing the reg- 
ulations affecting the choice of stud- 
ies, and any other information essen- 
tial to the making of a wise arrange- 
ment of courses shall be printed and 
placed in the hands of each of the ad- 
visers. 


BARNARD COLLEGE TRUSTEES 


December meeting.—The resignation 
of Miss Laura Drake Gill, A.M., 
D.C.L., was presented and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, the Trustees of Barnard 
College have today received the resig- 
nation of Miss Laura D. Gill, as dean 
of the College; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That the 
Trustees, in accepting this resigna- 
tion, desire to place on record their 
high appreciation of the faithful and 
efficient service rendered by Miss Gill 
during the six years term of her in- 
cumbency. 

Resolved, That, in recognition of her 
faithfulness and zeal, the treasurer of 
the College be authorized and directed 
to pay to Miss Gill her full salary as 
dean to the end of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Resolved, That the clerk be re- 
quested, in forwarding a copy of these 
resolutions to Miss Gill, to express 
to her, on behalf of the Board, the as- 
surance of their sincere regard and 
good will. 


CoLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


December meeting.—A complete re- 
vision of the by-laws of the College 
was resolved upon for the purpose of 
bringing them into harmony with the 
status and policy of the University. A 
special committee has been appointed 
by President Butler to perform this 
duty. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


The Mock Republican National Con- 
vention, held in the gymnasium on 
November 26, proved a great success 
from every point of view. The Hon. 
Timothy L. Woodruff presided, over 
fifteen hundred students were present, 
and much enthusiasm and real interest 
were shown. Different state delega- 
tions paraded around the campus with 
colored fire, transparencies, and brass 
bands. Governor Charles E. Hughes 
of New York State was nominated for 
president, Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin running him a close second. 
Mr. Woodruff presented the depart- 
ment of history with a brass-bound 
oak gavel and block, as a memorial of 
the occasion. Professor Charles A. 
Beard, the originator of the conven- 
tion, was also the recipient of a com- 
memorative silver loving cup, presented 
by the class in Politics 3. 

Repeating its record of last year, the 
Varsity Chess team emerged an easy 
winner from the sixteenth annual 
tournament, held in the rooms of the 
West Side Republican Club on Decem- 
ber 21, 23 and 24. The team finished 
with a total score of 9% points out of 
a possible 12, Yale coming second, 
Princeton third, and Harvard fourth. 
Columbia was represented by Captain 
L. J. Wolff, 1909 L, H. Blumberg, 
Pure Sci., G. F. Comstock 1909 S., E. 
H. Pfeiffer, 1910, and C. H. Ramsdell, 
1910. Out of the sixteen tournaments 
played, Harvard has won 9, Columbia 
6, and Yale 1. Captain Wolff has been 
appointed on the International Chess 
Match committee, which will have 
charge of the contest for the Isaac L. 
Rice trophy, now held by Oxford and 
Cambridge. On December 7, Columbia 
was defeated by Yale in a six-board, 
dual match, the score being 4 to 2. 

“Mr. King,’ written by E. Breiten- 
feld, 1909, has been selected for the 
Varsity Show and will be presented in 
the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, during the week of 
March 9. A number of individual 
lyrics by other composers have been in- 
troduced. The players are considering 
a trip through New York State in the 
middle of March. One of the special 
features of the show will be a spe- 


cially trained pony ballet in addition to 
the regular chorus. 


In spite of several discouragements, 
such as ineligibility among the mem- 
bers of the board, the 1909 Columbian 
was published on time and in excellent 
form, December 19. This year’s an- 
nual is fully up to, if not in advance, 
of those issued by former classes and 
leaves little to be desired as a record 
of University affairs during the past 
year. One of the novelties is the re- 
production of pictures of all the Trus- 
tees, at the beginning of the book, 
while a collection of most excellent 
views about the campus is the finest 
part of the publication, pictorially 
speaking. The book was published in 
two editions, one bound in leather and 
the other in cloth, the size and ap- 
pearance being similar to the 1907 
Columbian. 


Mr. Oscar R. Houston, 1904, 1906 L, 
has been secured as coach of the 
Varsity debating teams this year. Mr. 
Houston was one of the most promi- 
nent debaters at Columbia a few years 
ago, being captain of the 1904 team 
and president of the Union the same 
year. The triangular league debates 
took place on February 28, Columbia 
defending the following question 
against Pennsylvania in New York, and 
attacking it at Ithaca: ‘“ Resolved, that 
aside from amending the Constitution, 
Congress should require all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate business to 
take out a federal license.” Columbia 
was victorious in only one of the de- 
bates, that with Cornell. Pennsylvania 
is the title-holder, winning on both 
sides of the question. 

Both Philolexian Society and Bar- 
nard Literary Association were de- 
feated in their annual debates with the 
rival Philomathean and Zelosophic 
Societies of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which took place on Decem- 
ber 6 and 13, respectively, the former 
in Philadelphia and the latter in Earl 
Hall. Philolexian was represented by 
McA. Coleman, 1909, W. J. Mac- 
Greevy, 1908, W. A. Paul, 1909, and 
J. W. Melville, 1909, alternate. The 
following men spoke for Barnard: G. 
W. Jaques, 1908, E. E. Kelly, 1909, 
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J. W. Stayton, 1908, and J. E. Sterrit, 
1910, alternate. 


Peithologian Society is continuing its 
activity with weekly discussions of 
literary topics, and a new _ society, 
called The Scribblers, has been started 
for similar work. 


Barnard Literary Association has 
elected the following officers for the 
second half-year: President, F. H. 
Rindge, Jr., 1908; vice-president, W. 
H. Deacy, 1909; secretary, J. W. Stay- 
ton, 1908; and treasurer, FE. E. Kelly, 
1909. Philolexian Society held its an- 
nual dinner and election of officers on 
January 8, at the Columbia University 
Club. The following men will serve 
for the coming semester: President, 
F. R. Swartwout, 1908; vice-president, 
McA. Coleman, 1909; secretary, W. H. 
Sellew, 1909; treasurer, T. C. Morgan, 
1909. 

Since last September, Spectator has 
elected the following men to the asso- 
ciate board: W. D. Murphy, 1908, A. 
E. Lobeck, 1908, H. V. B. Darlington, 
1910, F. S. Cooper, 1910, N. O. Rock- 
wood, 1910, and D. M. Lasher, tort. 
F. Ware, 1908, has resigned from the 
staff, and his position as  editor-in- 
chief is now held by W. G. Brandley, 
1908. J. O. Hauser, 1908, and V. K. 
W. Koo, 1909, have been promoted to 
the managing board and J. W. Mel- 
ville, 1909, C. W. Cutler, Jr., 1910, 
and R. S. Erskine, 1910, have been 
made news editors. W. Riley, 
1911, has been elected business as- 
sistant. 


Special speakers have been present 
at the daily noontime Chapel service, 
among them being President Butler, 
Dean Van Amringe, Professor Leon- 
hard, Professor Miller, who has re- 
cently been ordained deacon, Bishop 
Root, of Hankow, China, Dr. Van 
Allen, of Boston, and Canon Jones, of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

To succeed E. C. Rouse, 1908, re- 
signed, T. B. Farrington, 1909 S., has 
been elected manager of the musical 
clubs. Four successful concerts have 
been given—the first at Lakewood on 
December 21, one in Earl Hall on 
February 7, as part of the Junior 
Week festivities; another at Yonkers 
on February 11, and the last on Feb- 
ruary 15, at Dobbs Ferry. The Man- 
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dolin Club also played at the Penn- 
Columbia debate on the 28th. 


This year’s Junior Prom. Week was 
a success from every point of view, the 
class of 1909 having added two new 
features—a Kings Crown smoker and 
a concert by the musical clubs—and 
brought the enterprise to a success- 
ful financial conclusion. The ball at 
the St. Regis on February 7 was a 
brilliant function, there being a large 
attendance of representative students 
and the dancing lasting until 4.30 in 
the morning. At the Merry Widow 
theater party on Wednesday night 
nearly the whole house was sold to 
Columbia men; President Butler occu- 
pied a box, the theater was drowned 
in confetti at the end of the second 
act, and songs and cheering increased 
the atmosphere of college jollity. The 
dance after the basketball game on 
Wednesday and the concert Friday 
afternoon came fully up to the ex- 
pectations of the management. After 
all expenses were paid, about $300 
were cleared, which will be given to 
the three major Varsity sports. The 
Prom. committee was composed as 
follows: College—J. C. Mackenzie 
(chairman), C. Carmichael, R. L. 
Fowler, Jr. C. B. Miller, B. B. Odell, 
A. Ogden, B. Sanders, H. W. Taylor, 
and B. Willis; Science—H. Foote, 
GE lutchinson,, Hols lvesss Came. 
Jordan, D. G. Miller, W. B. Muck- 
Hoy) Ib die Ravebay, 186 Io Shiekeye, anal 18 ak. 
Ulman, Jr. 

To take charge of the graduation 
activities of the senior class, the four 
usual committees have been appointed 
by President Fowler. The appoint- 
ments are as follows: Commencement 
committee—T. M. Alexander, H. P. 
Fish, A. P. Montgomery, F. H. Rindge, 
Jr., A. S. Shimmon, A. A. Van Tine, 
VWs era V\ a0 les OOdcemran Gammtle 
Fowler (ex officio).  Class-dinner 
committee—College: H. P. Banks, W. 
G. Brady, G. H. Bull, R. P. Marshall, 
H. Palmer, J. N. Wheeler, and H. 
Fowler (ex officio); Science: F. J. 
Byrne, H. R. Graham, E. C. Kendall, 
A. M. MacCutcheon, C. P. Snook, W. 
We Donkine; sand | Ca. ae Halil (Cex 
officio). Class-book committee—K. M. 
Boorman, W. G. Brandley, L. C. Lewis, 
L. R. Reed, H. M. Snevily, and H. 
Fowler (ex officio). Cap and gown 
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committee—R. H. Bagnell, P. Billings- 
ley, W. D. Murphy, and H. Fowler (ex 
officio). 


Four University teas were given in 
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February, the first and most important 
being one in honor of the Junior Class, 
Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler being the 
hostess. J. W. MELVILLE 


ATHLETICS 


In the first football game that has 
been seen on the campus in two years, 
the sophomores defeated the freshmen 
on December 12, by a score of 5 to 0. 
The game, which was played on South 
Field and witnessed by a large crowd 
of spectators, was fast throughout, 
there being few fumbles or penalties. 
R. M. Keator, 1910S, made the win- 
ning touchdown, during the second 
half, on a misjudgment by a member 
oi the 1911 team. Good cheering and 
much enthusiasm were features of the 
game. 

Crew practice was started on Janu- 
ary 9. The machines have been in- 
stalled in rooms 325 and 326 University 
Hall and the men practice daily be- 
tween 3 and 6 o’clock. Coach Rice 
expects to be able to put nine different 
crews on the water this spring. At- 
tempts are being made to have the 
Gould boat house moved across to the 
Jersey side of the Hudson, as the 
water is smoother there and will not 
so often interfere with the practice. 
Until it is known whether or not this 
will be done, the place of the spring 
rowing can not be decided upon. 
Harvard has refused to race with the 
Varsity this year, but the Annapolis 
race will probably be held. 

An enthusiastic crew rally and mass 
meeting was held in Earl Hall on 
February 14, the students being ad- 
dressed by Dean Van Amringe, Jus- 
tus A. B. Cowles, ’83, R. P. Jackson, 
1902, F. B. Irvine, 1902, D. H. Browne, 
1905, J. N. Boyle, 1908 L., and Coach 
Rice. There had been considerable 
apathy and a lack of candidates for the 
crew, and the coach had begun to feel 
that his chances for turning out a 
good eight next June were slight, 
but the enthusiasm shown at the mass 
meeting has done much to improve 
matters and the chances now look 
much brighter. Only about fifty men, 
however, are at work in the whole 
squad, which makes it difficult for the 
coach to make a_ good selection. 
There are six of last year’s veterans 


back in college, so there will probably 
be only two places to fill this spring. 

The new shell which this year’s 
crew will use has been built, as usual, 
by A. E. Ward, the veteran Harlem 
boat-builder, and largely under Coach 
Rice’s supervision. 

Columbia finished last in the inter- 
collegiate hockey league series, win- 
ning only one of the four games 
played. Very poor support was given 
the team, few men reporting as candi- 
dates and there being a very poor at- 
tendance at the games. The lack of 
adequate time for practice contributed 
greatly to the poor result, the men 
showing plainly the lack of team work. 
A list of the Varsity games and scores 
follows: January 4, Princeton, 1-0; 
January 11, Harvard, 14-1; January 
16, Dartmouth, 2-4; January 24, Yale, 
10-1. The Dartmouth game was the 
only victory for the Varsity. 

Columbia finished the Intercollegiate 
Basketball Association series tied with 
Yale for second place, the champion- 
ship going to Pennsylvania. The Var- 
sity was handicapped by having only 
two of last year’s players, while the 
title winners had an entire veteran 
team. The last game of the season, 
with the Quakers, was lost by one 
point in an extra period. The complete 
list of league games played, with the 
scores, is as follows: 


Col. Opp 

Dec. 18—Princeton ......... 27 15 
Jant tiI—Cortiell ences ec 23 17 
Jan. 17—Pennsylvania ...... 13 21 
ich eS alemiecre tacit. crsietous 9 16 
Feb. 12—Princeton ......... 47 13 
Bebents—-Corellamcernen sein se 18 
HebmlO—=Valewenecr ae. tte alo 16 
Feb. 26—Pennsylvania ..... 15 16 
In the intercollegiate rifle-match, 


held at the Sportsmen’s Show on De- 
cember 27, Columbia finished first 
with a total of 387 points out of a 
possible 400, thus winning the _inter- 
collegiate championship. The George 
Washington University team came sec- 
ond, having 382 points. The sensa- 
tional marksmanship of D. Agramonte, 
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1911, who scored 50 points out of a 
possible 50, standing and with no rest, 
was the feature of the contest. A 
similar score in prone shooting was 
made by H. J. Kroeger and by two 
men from other colleges. 


With the match with the Crescent 
Athletic Club, on December 14, the 
Varsity soccer team closed its fall sea- 
son. The showing thus far has been 
a good one, the team having won six 
games, been defeated in three, and tied 
one. All these matches were with 
strong local clubs, it having been 
found impossible to arrange inter- 
collegiate games until the spring 
series. The spring schedule has not 
yet been definitely announced, but will 
start immediately in preparation for 
the intercollegiate championships in 
March and April. Nearly all the 
spring games will be played on South 
Field 

F. V. Goodman, 1903, has been se- 
cured as coach for the baseball team 
for the coming season. Goodman was 
captain of the team in his senior year 
and is also an old football player. <A 
call for candidates has already been 
issued and practice will be started in 
the gymnasium cage very soon. The 
manager is A. A. Van Tine, 1908, and 
the captain J. J. Young, 1908 S. 

Captain C. G. Amend, 1908 S, of the 
Varsity fencing team, won the indi- 
vidual trophy offered in a novice fenc- 
ing competition at the Crescent Athletic 
Club, in Brooklyn, on January 11, de- 
feating representatives from nine clubs. 
By a very close score, R. S. Ransom, 
Jr., 1911, won the annual University 
handicap fencing tournament, defeat- 
ing H. Perrine, 1909 S, in an extra 
bout. S. Pitt, 1911, came third and 
D. Armstrong, 1909, fourth. 

The Varsity team has engaged in 
three meets so far this season, two of 
which were victories for the opponents. 
In a contest with West Point on Feb- 
ruary 19 the Varsity lost by a score 
of 6 to 3, but the meet was much closer 
than the score indicates, as during the 
meet six ties had to be fenced off. On 
February 21 the team met and de- 
feated the Pennsylvania trio at Phila- 
delphia by the score of 5 to 4, and on 
the following day were defeated by 
the Navy at Annapolis by the same 
score. In this latter meet the strength 
of the Varsity was shown, inasmuch as 
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against which Columbia 

with one exception, the 
same which won the intercollegiate 
championship last year. Captain 
Amend and F. J. Byrne, 1908, did uni- 
formly excellent and consistent work 
in both of these latter contests. 


In a swimming meet between the 
sophomores and freshmen on Febru- 
ary 10, in which the former won, H. 
Fonts, 1910, broke the University rec- 
ord in the plunge for distance, plung- 
ing 56 feet 6 inches. 

Two defeats have been scored by the 
Varsity wrestling team, which has been 
handicapped by lack of candidates. On 
February 14 the team lost to Cornell 
by a score of five bouts to two, the 
meet being, however, closer than it 
would appear, as several bouts had to 
be adjudicated. The second loss was 
on the 20th, when Princeton walked 
away with six bouts out of seven. 
Captain Shimmon wrestled in two 
classes, winning once. 

Following the usual custom, the 
Track Athletic Association gave an 
indoor relay carnival in the Madison 
Square Garden on Saturday, February 
15, which proved a great success, The 
indoor record in high jumping was 
broken by H. F. Porter, Jr., of the 
Irish-American Athletic Club, who 
cleared the bar at 6 feet 38 inches. 
The Varsity 1 mile relay team, crip- 
pled by the loss of Captain A.. Zink, 
1909 S., was defeated by Wesleyan 
with comparative ease. Owing to 
Zink’s absence, and also on account 
of the illness of his substitute, Colum- 
bia was not represented in the 2 mile 
relay and the Varsity man in the one- 
mile indoor championship did not 
place. In the interclass relays, 1909 
was first, with the sophomores a close 
second. All in all, the games were ex- 
cellently managed, being probably the 
most satisfactory games held during 
the indoor season. 


On January 16, the gymnastic team 
held an exhibition meet with the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, in the 
latter’s gymnasium. Although no de- 
cision was made, it was quite evident 
that the Columbia men outclassed their 
opponents, except, perhaps, on the 
parallel bars, in which event City Col- 
lege had a large number of entries. 
The Varsity team was composed as 


the team 
fenced, was, 
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follows: J. G. Hanrahan, 1909, J. 
Monsky, 1909 T.C., P. L. McCulloch, 
1909 S., H. S. Schoonmaker, 1909 S., 
and J. A. Voskamp, rgio S. 


A new golf club has been organized 
and will arrange meets with nearby 
clubs during the spring months. The 
manager is T. M. Alexander, 1908, 
and the assistant manager, W. 
Hunt, Jr., 1909. 

With a lead of 56 points, the junior 
class cross country team won the an- 
nual interclass race on December 5, 
the seniors finishing second. The 
course was 4% miles in length and the 
time of the two winners, A. Zink, 1900, 
and B. Sanders, 1909, was 24 minutes, 
2¥, seconds. A silver cup, to be kept 
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in the trophy room, was presented to 
the winning team. 

In the annual interclass cane-sprees, 
held in the gymnasium on December 
19, the sophomores were victorious 
over I9II by a score of 4 to 3. The 
contest was one of the most interest- 
ing and closely contested of recent 
years, the first four bouts alternating 
between the two classes and the 
seventh going to the freshmen. Prob- 
ably the most exciting, and certainly 
the hardest fought match, was that 
between A. Batt, 1010, and R. R. 
Stewart, 191I, in which the latter won 
after eight and a half minutes of the 
final round. 

J. W. MELVILLE 
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THE ALUMNI 


Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College 


The Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College held its midwinter 
reunion at the Hotel Plaza, on Thurs- 
day evening, January 30. An illus- 
trated lecture on “Fez in Morocco” 
with moving pictures was delivered by 
Burton J. Holmes. The meeting was 
attended by over two hundred of the 
alumni and after the lecture an in- 
formal supper was served. The usual 
cheer and greeting was extended to 
Dean Van Amringe, who made a brief 
address on the College.. Excellent 
singing by several of the younger 
classes was a feature of the meeting 
and was greatly appreciated. The 
impromptu singing of Columbia saqngs 
at these informal suppers by the classes 
whose numbers permit, contributes 
much to the enjoyment of the older 
alumni. 


Columbia University Club 


The annual meeting of the Columbia 
University Club was held on the even- 
ing of December 18, and was the occa- 
sion of a large gathering of the alumni. 
Considerable interest was manifested 
in the election of officers for the en- 
suing year and the regular ticket was 
elected. The annual report of the 
board of governors showed that the 
club was in a flourishing condition 
and that the income for the year had 
exceeded the expenses by a comfort- 
able margin. The membership of the 
club continues to grow and it is the 
center for class dinners, committee 
meetings and many forms of Columbia 
Alumni activity. Already the build- 
ing has been found too small as re- 
gards the number of sieeping rooms 
which are always in great demand, and 
the restaurant and squash courts con- 
tinue to be well patronized. The 
squash courts which were erected by 
the subscriptions of the members have 
proved so popular as not to be a tax 
on the club and are extensively used. 
The following are the officers elected 
for the year 1908: J. Howard Van 
Amringe, ’60C, president; Alexander 
B. Simmonds, ’73C, vice-president; 
John Sheafe Douglas, ’90S, treasurer; 
and Archibald Douglas, ’97L, secretary. 


The following were elected to serve 
as governors until 1910: John K. 
Erskine, Jr., ’92L, J. V. Bouvier, ’86C, 
V. Everit Macy, ’93S, C. H. Mapes, 
’85C, and Gustavus T. Kirby, ’o8L. 
Committee on admissions, term ex- 
piring 1909: George S. Nicholas, Jr., 
’*92C, and William R. Brinckerhoff, 
’93C; term expiring 1910: Henry C. 
Pelton, ’89S, Lyman B. Sturgis, ’95S, 
Charles A. Dana, 1902C, Gerald S. 
O’Loughlin, 1906C, and Ralph H. Hub- 
bard, 1905C. 


Association of Doctors of Philosophy 


An interesting meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Doctors of Philosophy was 
held at the Columbia University Club 
on the evening of January Io, 1908. 
Dr. Soper’s committee reported on a 
plan for the establishment of a de- 
partment of hygiene at Columbia Uni- 
versity, which was accepted, and it 
was decided to continue the work of 
the committee. An amendment to the 
Constitution was offered by the execu- 
tive committee, in accordance with 
which the dues shall be only $1.50 a 
year for members who are also en- 
rolled in the Association of the Alumni 
of Columbia College, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence, or the Alumni Association of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
A gift of books was voted to the Co- 
lumbia University Club, as an apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality extended to the 
Association by the Club on several oc- 
casions. The following committees 
were appointed: Auditing committee— 
Doctors Cosenza, Downer and Duggan; 
committee on nominations—Doctors 
Appleton, Beard, Jones, Soper and 
Tombo. After the business meeting 
Fred. W. Atkinson, president of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, gen- 
eral superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the Philippine Islands, 1900- 
1903, spoke on his experiences in the 
Philippines, and Professor Jackson, of 
the Indo-Iranian department, gave an 
illustrated talk on his recent journey 
through Khorasan and Central Asia. 
_ The Association room in East Hall 
is ready for occupancy; members can 
secure the key at the office of the 
Registrar, 201 East Hall. 
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The report of the committee (Drs. 
Beard, Moffett and Soper) on the 
teaching of hygiene at Columbia Uni- 
versity is given herewith in slightly 
abridged form: 

“We have inquired into the extent 
and ways in which hygiene is now be- 
ing taught at Columbia and find that 
this instruction is inadequate as meas- 
ured by what seem to us to be the 
reasonable requirements of the stu- 
dents. 

“In our opinion, hygiene should not 
be taught as a side issue or appendage 
of other subjects, as at present, but 
should be placed upon a secure foot- 
ing of its own and taught by special- 
ists of reputation who devote their 
lives to this work. We believe that 
no really satisfactory advance in the 
teaching of this subject can be made 
until this is done. 

“These views are apparently not at 
variance with the opinions of the offi- 
cers who are now giving instruction in 
hygiene at Columbia, but it appears 
that an obstacle which stands in the 
way of more satisfactory arrangements 
is the need of money. In our judg- 
ment it may be possible to get the 
money if the need of it is frankly 
acknowledged and a definite plan for 
up-to-date instruction in hygiene is 
formulated. 

“A university department should, in 
our opinion, be established at Colum- 
bia University. This department 
should be divided into three parts. 
First, There should be instruction in 
hygiene for students who are pursuing 
certain professional and_ technical 
courses; secondly, hygiene should be 
given for the benefit of students of 
political economy and public adminis- 
tration; thirdly, the instruction should 
be extended and popularized as far as 
practicable for all students, so as to 
reach the general public as rapidly and 
as widely as possible. Therefore, 

“We recommend, for Columbia Uni- 
versity, the establishment of a sepa- 
rate department of hygiene. 

“We recommend that this instruc- 
tion be compulsory for students of 
medicine, civil engineering, teaching, 
municipal administration and _ social 
science. For other students, we recom- 
mend that, for the present, the instruc- 
tion be optional, believing that many 
will be attracted to study hygiene in 
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the belief that the training offered will 
be an indispensable part of their prep- 
aration for their life work. 

“Being confident that if this need 
at Columbia is sufficiently recognized 
and made known, funds will be forth- 
coming to establish a department of 
hygiene, we are willing to make an 
effort to raise the money, if the project 
meets with the approval of this As- 
sociation and the authorities of the 
University. 

“Tt is difficult to conceive of a more 
philanthropic use of money than the 
endowment of a chair of hygiene at 
Columbia. Nowhere else could the 
scientific principles of sanitary science 
be taught, its useful applications dem- 
onstrated and independent research 
carried on to better advantage than 
here. 

“We estimate that the least sum 
which should be available to establish 
a department of hygiene would be 
$500,000. It would be feasible to start 
the project with $100,000.” 


P. and S. Alumni Association 


At a recent meeting of the P. and S. 
Alumni Association the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dean S. W. Lambert, ’85M, 
vice president, Walter Mendelson, 
79M, treasurer, G. C. Freeborn, 773M, 
secretary, H. E. Hale, 96M, 752 West 
End Avenue, assistant secretary, W. R. 
Williams, ’95M, new delegate to the 
Alumni Council, A. T. Osgood, ’99M. 


California Alumni Association 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Association were held on Saturday 
evening, January 25, 1908, at the Uni- 
versity Club, in San Francisco. With 
the notices for the meeting were en- 
closed a brief account of the dinner of 
the previous year with abstracts of the 
speeches then delivered. 


Cleveland Alumni Association 


The third annual reunion of the 
alumni of Northern Ohio was held in 
Cleveland on the evening of February 
5. The business meeting was held in 
the parlors of the Medical Library, Dr. 
H. G. Sherman, ’80M, being chosen 
president and Dr. Paul L. Haworth 
secretary-treasurer for the coming 
year. The dinner was held at the 
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University Club, Dr. H. E. Handerson, 
the retiring president, serving as toast- 
master. Owing to the inclement 
weather—it was the day of the worst 
storin the city had experienced in 
years—a number of the alumni from 
the outlying towns were unable to at- 
tend, but the meeting was most en- 
thusiastic, toasts being responded to by 
W.R. Watterson, Arch., Dr. Justin M. 
Waugh, ’o8M, Dr. P. L. Haworth, 
Ph.D. 1906, Dr. Samuel P. Orth, Ph.D. 
1903, E. W. Brouse, 1905L, of ‘Akron, 
and Professor Tombo. Other alumni 
and former students present were the 
Rev. William M. Washington, Ph.D. 
’98, of Cuyahoga Falls, W. R. Powell, 
1905 Arch., Charles Marten, 1905 iene 
ij, 18 Steffens, Arch., and FW ~ Stree- 
binger, Arch. 


Connecticut Alumni Association 


The Connecticut alumni_of Colum- 
bia University dined in New Haven, 
on November 26. In gathering Col- 
lege, Science and Medicine, in reach- 
ing a wide territory, and in bringing 
out the older classes, the meeting was 
really representative. Professor C. 

Baldwin, ’88, in presenting his 
secretary’s report, said that though a 
university association, by including the 
professional schools, might be inter- 
collegiate, in fact the Connecticut 
association, like the company there 
present at dinner, was composed mainly 
of men owing primary allegiance to 
Columbia. He went on to show that 
the great university expansion, far 
from being a mere aggregation of 
separate schools, was growth from a 
strong vitality in the old College. 
Speaking further of the Columbia 
spirit, he passed to the historic inter- 
est of Connecticut in the first president, 
Dr. Johnson, of Stratford. The com- 
pany forthwith elected to its own presi- 
dency the Rev. N. Ellsworth Corn- 
wall, ’62, the ecclesiastical descendant 
of Dr. Johnson in the Stratford 
parish; and voted to meet in Stratford, 
on Dr. Johnson’s birthday, October 14, 
1908. Dr. Edwin A. Down, of Hart- 
ford, 87M, was elected vice-president, 
and Professor John D. Irving, of New 
Haven, 796, secretary. Besides these 
speakers, Bodley, ’75, and Hopkins, 28, 
spoke for the College; Huntoon, ’95, 
for Science, Drs. Carmalt, ’61, Bailey, 
8s, Randall, 80, Pinney, ’88, and An- 
derson, ’89, for the School of Medi- 
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cine. The informal cordiality of the 
meeting confirmed the value of the 
association and gave good promise of 
its extension. 


Columbia (Mo.) Alumni Association 


The third annual meeting of the Co- 
lumbia Alumni Association of Central 
Missouri was held at the home of Pro- 
fessor Loeb, head of the department of 
political science and public law at the 
University of Missouri, on the even- 
ing of February 11. The following 
alumni and former students of Colum- 
bia were present in addition to Profes- 
sor Keyser: Percy Bordwell, 1904L, 
Hy W.Goker, Pol'Sc, Ja Ha Goursaule 
A.M. ‘98, Ph.D. 1907, E. W. Hinton, 
‘ODUy Lsidor Woeby Ph DN 1o0Tmaam es 
Meriam, Ph.D. 1905, A. G. Reed, Phil. 
The members present greatly enjoyed 
Professor Keyser’s visit and the story 
of the progress of the University re- 
lated by him. 


Columbus (Ohio) Alumni 

A luncheon in honor of Professor 
Tombo was given at the Columbus 
Club on February 6. The meeting was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present and 
will probably result in the formation 
of a Columbia alumni association of 
Central Ohio. The arrangements were 
in the hands of Frank P. Graves, ’90C, 
who was called last fall to the Ohio 
State University as professor of the 
history and principles of education. The 
following were present: Hon. John J. 
Lentz, 83L, late member of Congress 
from ‘Ohio, Hon. Rutherford H. Platt, 
ole Harry H. McMahon, ’g92L, Dr. 
Yeatman Wardlow, o1M, Rev. Theo- 
dore Irving Reese, ’94C, who has 
moved to Columbus from Milton, 
Mass., Dr. Samuel E. Stilwell, °83C, 
of Cleveland, Elizabeth E. Bradford, 
1906 Barnard, and Professors N. 
Lordy7OS.) ake hayloreAenNIE 1907, 
Date Major, T. C., H. R. Spencer, 
Phe eoOos ae ike Lewis, AUG 5. 18s, (GE 
Blake, Ph.D. 1905, and BGP) Graves, 
of the Ohio State University. Profes- 
sor L. A. Rhoades, head of the Ger- 
man department of the Ohio State 
University, was also a guest at the 
luncheon. 

Among other alumni and former 
students whom Professor Tombo met 
in Ohio were E. S. Ingraham, Phil., 
C. S. Duncan, A.M. 1905, and S. Mor- 
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gulis, Pure Sc., all of the Ohio State 
University, and Dr, Andrew Rogers, 
I901M. He lectured at the Ohio State 
University and at Lake Erie College. 


District of Columbia Alumni 
Association 


The sixth annual dinner of the Alum- 
ni Association of Columbia University 
in the District of Columbia was held on 
the evening cf February 18 in the 
music room of the residence of Dr. W. 
Duncan McKim, Washington, D.C. 
Dean Van Amringe and Dr. T. M. 
Cheesman were the special guests of 
the evening, the other guests being 
President Needham, of George Wash- 
ington University, Dr. Bigelow, Ali 
Kuli Kahn, Mr. Hennen Jennings, Dr. 
Wiley, Mr. Rives and Mr. Hornblower. 

At the annual meeting the following 
officers were reelected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. Duncan McKim, 
*75C, *78M; vice-presidents, Robert FE. 
Shepard, 70C, ’76L, for the School of 
Law, W. R. Hillyer, ’61C, for Colum- 
bia College, Dr. L. W. Glazebrook, 
790M, for the School of Medicine, R. 
S. Woodward, Hon. 1905, for the 
Schools of Science; secretary, George 
O. Totten, Jr., ’91 Arch, A.M. ’o92; 
treasurer, Dr. Marcus Benjamin, ’78S. 

At the dinner small Columbia flags 
were presented as souvenirs. A toast 
was drunk to “Our alma mater,’ 
which was followed by an address by 
Dean Van Amringe. The other speak- 
ers were Ali Kuli Khan, Dr. T. : 
Cheesman, ’74C, 778M, President Need- 
ham and Dr. Wiley. After the formal 
toasts Dr. McKim rendered selections 
on the organ. 


Illinois Alumni Association 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Alumni Association was held in the 
rooms of the Engineers Club in the 
Automobile Building, Chicago, cn the 
evening of February 14. It was the 
most enthusiastic meeting in the his- 
tory of the association and a spirit of 
good- fellowship prevailed from begin- 
ning to end. The singing was a 
feature and could not have been im- 
proved upon by a body of undergradu- 
ates. John A. Ryerson, the retiring 
president, served as toastmaster, being 
relieved by Victor Elting upon his 
election to the presidency for next 
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year. William M. L. Fiske, Jr., was 
elected secretary-treasurer in place of 
George S. Rice, and a vote of thanks 
was extended to both Mr. Ryerson and 
Mr. Rice for their effective service in 
behalf of the association during the 
past few years. The annual dinner of 
the alumni of the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute was held in another room 
of the club and several exchanges of 
yells were indulged in. The fact that 
the Troy dinner adjourned before our 
own speaks well for the good time that 
was had at the reunion. Remarks 
were made by Mr. Elting, Professor 
Freund of the University of Chicago, 
Judge Torrison, Professor Merriam of 
the University of Chicago, H. L. Hollis 
of Winnetka, and Mr. Harrold, Cor- 
nell ’93, who attended the meeting as 
Judge Torrison’s guest. Those present 
were: John A. Ryerson, ’85C, Charles 
Edward Merriam, Ph.D. 1900, Ernest 
Freund, Ph.D. ’97, Victor Elting, ’91C, 
William K. Lowrey, ’82C, ’84L, Ed- 
ward Gudeman, ’87S, Ph.D. ’o1, G. H. 
Scribner, Jr., 83S, George E. Throop, 
’85C, John H. Janeway, 86S, Henry L. 
Hollis, 85S, Arthur B. Wells, A.M. 86, 
C. C. H. Zillman, A.M. ’97, Oscar M. 
Torrison, ’84L, James P. Harrold, 
George S. Rice, ’87S, W. M. L. Fiske, 
ie tO00 CE Gye Eiselen) Ehilimroo7, 
of Northwestern University, Ve 
Krause, 1904L, and Lynn Thorndike, 
Ph.D. 1905, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Judge Dickinson was unfortu- 
nately out of town at the time of the 
meeting. 


Indiana Alumni Association 


The third annual reunion of the In- 
diana alumni was held in Maennerchor 
Hall, Indianapolis, on the evening of 
February 10, on occasion of Professor 
Tombo’s visit. The reunions of this 
association have been an unqualified 
success from the time of its foundation 
in 1906, and this year’s gathering 
showed clearly that the Indiana Asso- 
ciation is the most prosperous of the 
younger organizations in the middle 
west. Dre Oscar, Pond, 10021; 
Ph.D. 1907, the retiring president, 
served as chairman at the business 
meeting and as toastmaster at the din- 
ner. At the former the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Edward Daniels, ’77L; vice- 
presidents, George H. Batchelor, A.M. 
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’94, Dr. A. Lincoln Leatherman, ’93M, 
and A. O. Neal, T. C. (of Franklin, 
Ind.); secretary, H. Lester Smith, 
T.C., and treasurer, L. R. Cartwright, 
1904L. At the dinner Dr. Pond pre- 
sented a report of the activities of the 
association during his term of office, 
dwelling particularly upon the lunch- 
eon tendered to Professor Brander 
Matthews last spring. Dr. Tombo de- 
scribed the recent development of the 
University, and Edward Daniels, the 
incoming president, also spoke. The 
singing of all the old favorites was a 
feature of the meeting. In addition 
to those mentioned above, there were 
present Dr. M. Thorner, ’98M, Calvin 
N. Kendall, superintendent of schools 
of Indianapolis and instructor in the 
1904 summer session, N. Waring 
Barnes, 1903C, professor of English at 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
where Dr. Tombo lectured on Feb- 
ruary 12, M. H. Miller, 1907L, Louis 
A. Bacon, 1001T.C., Dr. Daniel W. 
Layman, ’98M, Dr. Paul F. Martin, 
1900M, Anton Scherrer, 1902 Arch., F. 
S. Ruddell, Pel. Sc., W. A. Collings, 
1907L, Theophilus J. Moll, Pol. Sc., 
Russell T. Byers, 1t901L, and Francis 
O. Dorsey, ’96M. 


Kansas City Alumni Association 

The annual meeting of the Colum- 
bia Alumni Association of Kansas 
City was held on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 12, at the University Club, the 
following officers being reelected to 
serve for another year: President, the 
Rt. Rev. Edward R. Atwill, ’62; vice- 
presidents, Judge Henry L. McCune, 
’°86L, and Dr. Luther A. Todd, 1900M 
(of St. Joseph) ; secretary, Lester W. 
Hall, 1901L, and treasurer, David M. 
Proctor, 1905L. Professor Keyser was 
present as the representative of the 
Alumni Council; he gave the latest in- 
formation about the development of 
the University, and likewise demon- 
strated that a lecture on higher mathe- 
matics can be made popular and in- 
tensely interesting. 


Louisiana Alumni Association 
The Columbia Alumni Association of 
Louisiana entertained Professor Key- 
ser, the representative of the Alumni 
Council, on occasion of his visit to 
New Orleans on February 13, 1908. 
After Professor Keyser’s lecture at 
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Tulane University, a reception wus 
held in the office of President Craig- 
head, and later the Alumni Associ- 
ation took Professor Keyser in charge 
and tendered him a supper at one of 
the famous old French restaurants of 
New Orleans. Practically all of the 
Columbia representatives in the city 
were present, as well as President 
Craighead. After the supper Ralph J. 
Schwarz, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, spoke a few words of wel- 
come to Professor Keyser, the latter 
responding in a graceful and apt toast. 
President Craighead and a number of 
the alumni present also responded to 
toasts. The Association received from 
President Butler a telegram of good 
wishes, and in its turn sent heartiest 
greetings to Columbia through Profes- 
sor Keyser. 


Louisville Alumni Association 


The third annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Kentucky Alumni Associa- 
tion was held at the Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, on the evening of February 
8, George Gay Briggs, ’88L, presiding. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year at the business meet- 
ing: President, Louis N. Chase, ’95C, 
Ph.D. 1903, professor of English at 
the University of Louisville; vice- 
presidents, Franz A. Busse, 1903S, and 
William J. Johnson, ’78L, who had 
come from Madison, Ind., to attend 
the meeting; secretary, George G. 
Briggs, and treasurer, Dr. Letchworth 
Smith, ’98M. A resolution was passed 
empowering the secretary to notify 
the governor and the state superin- 
tendent of schools that the association 
warmly endorsed certain bills for edu- 
cational reform in Kentucky under 
consideration by the legislature. Pro- 
fessor Tombo, who represented the 
Alumni Council at the meeting, lec- 
tured to the students of the English 
and modern language departments of 
the University of Louisville on the 
afternoon of the same day at the home 
of Professor Chase. 


Madison (Wis.) Alumni Association 

The third annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of Madison, Wis- 
consin, was held at the University 
Club, Madison, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 17. Professor Tombo was pres- 
ent as the representative of the 
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Alumni Council and reported on the 
recent activities of the University. Dr. 
John L. Kind, Ph.D. 1906, was master 
of es There were also pres- 
ent: L. P. Dennis, Ph.D. 1901, D. 
1 Sie 1904 Pol. Se, ibE Ue: 
Burchell, 1904C, W. E. Leonard, Ph.D. 
1904, U. B. Phillips, Ph.D. 1902, E. C. 
Elliott, Ph.D. 1905, C. A. ee 1 
1903S, C. W. Stoddart, 1900C, F 
pte A.M. 1904, Arthur Beatty, Bh. 
W. W. Cook, ’94C, C. S. Sheldon, 
8M. Wee Re Dearborn, Ph.D. 1905, 
Dr. R. H. Jackson, ‘99M, and Dr. D. 
McL. Miller, 56M. 


Michigan Alumni Association 
The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Michigan Alumni of Columbia 
University was held at the Detroit 
Club, Detroit, on January 12, Pro- 
fessors William H. Carpenter and 
Munroe Smith being the guests of the 
Association as representatives of the 
University. Those present at the 
meeting were Dr. E. T. Tappey, 70M, 
Dr. Leartus Connor, 1900M, Dr. W. S. 
Anderson, ’91M, E. H. Stoddard, eae 
Homer S. Johnson, 1902C, and D. M. 
Ferry, ’98C. Jesse Albert Locke, *80C, 
of Hackensack, N. J., who was visit- 
ing in Detroit, was also present. No 
business was transacted at the meet- 
ing, so that the present officers con- 

tinue in office for the next year. | 


Minnesota Alumni Association 


The Columbia alumni of Minnesota 
held a very successful meeting at the 
Minnesota Club in St. Paul on the 
evening of February 17. There were 
twenty-five men present from the 
“twin cities,” and two from Winona, 
namely D. A. Stewart, 69M, and H. 
F. McGaughey, 96M. Professor Key- 
ser was the guest of honor and spoke 
very entertainingly of the latest things 
of interest at Columbia. A. B. Jack- 
son, 773L, spoke on Theodore Dwight, 
and Dr. A. W. Abbott, ’69M, compared 
medical education of forty years ago 
with that of today. A number of short 
addresses were made in addition. 
Judge David F. Simpson, ’84L, the re- 
tiring president, served as toastmaster. 
Dr. Cornelius Williams, 74M, of St. 
Paul, was elected president for the 
ensuing year, N. M. Cross, ’80L, vice- 
president, and Professor William A. 
Schaper, of the University of Minne- 
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sota, A.M. ’98, Ph.D. 1go1, secretary- 
treasurer. It was voted to hold the 
next meeting in Minneapolis. Among 
the alumni present (not mentioned 
above) were: Dr. D. O. Thomas, ’91M, 
DAS Murdock, ’70M, Michael 
Doran, Mire CAU, J Ames Burnquist, 
A.M. 1904, E. F. Walsh, ’86M, Dr. J 
J. Rogers, 91M, Dr. T. F. Quimby, 
78M, C. N. Dohs, ’o4L, G. L. Nevius, 
*79L, Dr. H. B. Sweetser, 85M, J. E. 


Stryker, *85L, Geo. B. Edgerton, Dr. 
J. W. Bettingen, 88M, Dr. H. M. 
Py 77a Dr Ha Wee Buckley; 
88M. 


Montclair College Men’s Dinner 


The sixteenth annual dinner of the 
college men of Montclair, N. J., was 
held at the Hotel Montclair on the 
evening of February 11. It was Co- 
lumbia University night, the Rev. 
Claudius M. Roome, ’80C, presiding, 
and toasts being responded to among 
others by Deans Perry and Kirchwey 
and by James Duane Livingston, ’80C. 
Cornell is to have the 1909 dinner. 


Nashville Alumni Association 


An enthusiastic reunion of the Co- 
lumbia alumni in and near Nashville, 
Tenn., was held on the occasion of Dr. 
Keyser’s visit on February 5. The 
spirit of good fellowship was pro- 
nounced, in spite of the fact that 
most of those present were graduates 
of the professional schools. At the 
suggestion of Professor Keyser a per- 
manent association of local alumni was 
formed, of which Dr. Paul F. Eve, 
780M, was elected president, and Eu- 
gene Tavenner, 1901C, A.M. 1903, 
secretary. 


New England Alumni Association 


On the occasion of Professor Tom- 
bo’s visit to Boston on the evening 
of March 2d a New England Alumni 
Association of Columbia University 
was organized at a smoker at the Uni- 
versity Club. The meeting was an 
enthusiastic one and it was decided 
to have a dinner the end of April. 
Frederick R. Kneeland, ’99S, was 
elected president, and Franklin S. 
Hoyt, A.M. 1905, secretary-treasurer. 
The alumni present were the guests 
of Samuel A. Hopkins, 80M. In ad- 
dition to those named above there 
were present the following: W. A. 
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Amos, 1906C, R. D. Young, ’98M, M. 


S! Thompson, 75 Sow len Comme D Debts, 
skooyis, (CO, del, Ieing fend, Jel, ise 
Leonard, 80M, J. F. Young, 68M, 


A. C. Nason, 84M, G. V. N. Dear- 
born, ’93M, Ph.D. ’99, C. L. Alsberg, 
’96C, 1900M, V. C. Stewart, 1901C, 
1904M, Fisher Howe, ’80L, Astley 
Atkins, ’83C, oe Merrill, ’80L, G. 
F. Goodell, isto, (Cr, 12h Cris- 
sey, 1902S, R W. Toll, 1906S, E. M. 
Harding, 74M, E. W. Cushing, 71M, 
C. O. Thompson, 89M, Charles Ru- 
dolph, ’82L, T. W. Thacher, ’89C, and 
GaeS: Raymer, 81S. Any alumni in 
New England interested in the reunion 
to be held in April are requested to 
send their names to F. S. Hoyt, care of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, 
Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Alumni Association 


The fourth annual dinner of the 
New Jersey Alumni Association was 
held at English’s Hall, East Orange, 
INS Ven Ol December 12) 1007 aeane ate- 
union was by far the most interesting 
and successful yet planned by the 
association. The following is a list 
of the toasts: A word from the under- 
graduates, Armin Kohl Lobeck, t1g911C, 
winner of the New Jersey “Alumni 
Association prize, entrance examina- 
tions, 1907; A word from the alumni, 
Frederick P. Keppel, ’98C, secretary of 
the University; A word from the fac- 
ulty, Frederick A. Goetze, dean of the 
schools of mines, engineering and 
chemistry; The University, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82C; 
word from our sister universities, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Williams; and 
New Jersey, Hon. John Franklin Fort, 
governor-elect of the State. 

Among those present at the reunion 
were the following: Hon. Frederic 
Adams, Circuit Court Judge; A. H. 
Armstrong, A.M. 1904; Frank W. 
Arnold, ’81C, 83L.; Robert Arrow- 
Gomi, AC, ANIM, Mei, IPLID), tae 
George J. Bayles, ’91C, ’o03L; M. V. B. 
Brinckerhoff, ’85C; John R. Brinley, 
"84S ; Edward M. Colie, Jr., 1902C, 
1905M ; Clayton S. Cooper; Vernon L. 
Davey, superintendent of schools, 
East Orange, N. J.; Benjamin G 
Demarest, ’88L; William C. Demorest, 
tad, 831: Gano Dunn, ’o1S; Arthur 
12 Egner, 1903C; Henry W. Egner, Asey. 
795C, ’o8L; A. Wilberforce Egner; 
Ruford Franklin, ’*86C, ’88L; John K. 
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Gore, ’83C; Gustave Haussling, 1901L; 
Arthur C. Hensler; James Heard, ’81C; 


Frank W. Kinsey, Ais (Ce Frank 
Kireker, ee James Duane Livings- 
ton, *80C ; L. H. Lighthipe, ’63C; 


Charles M. vee ’81C; Ralph E. Lum, 
1g00C; J. Corwin Mabey, 1905M; 
Franklin F. Mayo; Arthur Y. Meeker, 
1900C; Reuben A. Meyers, 1902C; 
Charles M. Myers, ’90C; William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, ’80C, ’84S; George 
Morris, A.M. 1901; is iB Malcolmson, 
ites '74L; James R. B. Mulligan, 1902L; 
George C Palmer, °83C; Professor J. 
Dyneley Prince, ’88C; Thomas P. 


Prout, ’91M; Bo: Pupke, ’83C; 
Charles A. Rathbun, ’809L; Rev. 
Claudius M. Roome, *B0C, *SoLs Ed- 
Webel, 1D, Ser, 6A 5 Lester Selvage; 


Horace Stetson, 66C, ’?69L; William G. 
Thomas, president East Orange Board 
of Education; Dr. Schuyler  S. 
Wheeler; William Wiener, ’88C, ’91S; 
Charles A. Wiley, ’73L; William H. 
Wiley; William O. Wiley, ’82C; Corra 
N. Williams, ’81L; Judge David D. 
Zabriskie, ’81L. 

The following is a list of the officers 
of the association: Ruford Franklin, 
’86C, president ; Schuyler Skaats 
Wheeler, ’83, vice-president; George 
James Bayles, ’*91C, treasurer; Arthur 
F. Egner, ’03C, secretary; Robert Ar- 
rowsmith, *82C, John K. Gore, ’83C, 
Edward M. Collie, Jr., 1902C,. Edwin G. 
Adams, ’94L, Edward E. Sage, 77S, 
William Wiener, ’88C, Arthur Y. 
Meeker, 1900C, William A. Meikle- 
ham, 86C, William O. Wiley, ’82C, 
Rev. Claudius M. Roome, ’80C, Wil- 
liam Fellowes Morgan, ’80C, Charles 
M. Lum, ’81C, standing committee. 


North Carolina Alumni Association 


The second annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Alumni Association 
was held at Chapel Hill, N. C., on oc- 
casion of Professor Keyser’s ‘visit to 
the University of North Carolina. A 
smoker was tendered to the represen- 
tative of the Alumni Council and it 
was enjoyed by all the Columbia men 
present. President Raper of the asso- 
ciation reports that the Columbia men 
are gaining in numbers and in interest. 


Pittsburg Alumni Association 


On Saturday, December 7, several 
members of the Alumni Association 
of Western Pennsylvania entertained 
Professor Tombo at luncheon at the 
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Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburg. Among 
those who greeted the representative 
of the University were William Mc- 
Conway, Jr., ’960S, president of the 
association; Edward W. Bartberger, 
igooArch, secretary; Dr. Richard B. 
Faulkner, 75M; Alexander H. Ander- 
son, ’93L; Hugh Philip Tiemann, 
1900S; and Dr. Frank Schlesinger, 
A.M. ’97, Ph.D. ’o8, director of the 
Allegheny Observatory. 


Virginia Alumni Association 


The second annual meeting of the 
Virginia Alumni Association was held 
in Richmond, Va., on the evening of 
January 17, 1908, and was attended by 
Professor Tombo as the representative 
of the Alumni Council. The mem- 
bers met in the home of Dr. Philip 
Taylor, ’76M, the retiring president of 
the association, and later adjourned to 
Rueger’s Hotel for dinner. M. A. 
Martin, A.M. 1905, of the Woman’s 
College of Richmond, was chosen 
president for the coming year, and 
Jackson Davis, Phil., Superintendent 
of Schools for Henrico County, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Pro- 
fessors Payne, Ph.D. 1905, and Heck, 
T.C., of the University of Virginia, 
were present at the dinner. On the 
evening of January 18 Professor 
Tombo lectured to the students of 
William and Mary College at Williams- 
burg, Va., where he was entertained 
by Professor Richard McL. Crawford, 
1905 T.C. Among other alumni and 
former students who greeted Dr. 
Tombo during his visit were President 
E. A. Alderman, Hon. 1905, Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Dunn, ’94M., Julian A. Bur- 
russ, A.M. 1906, Dr. Robert C. Bryan, 
790M, Henry S. Harrison, 1900C., F. 
M. Crawford, T.C., W. A. Maddox, 
T.C. Letters of regret for the dinner 
were received, among others, from H. 
J. Benchoff, A.M. 10904, president of 
the Massannutten Academy, W. A. 
Aery, 1904 C., of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, and Thomas F. Messenger, Ph.D. 
1903, of the Virginia Normal School. 


Wisconsin Alumni Association 
The fourth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Association was 
held in the directors’ room of the Ger- 
man Club in Milwaukee, Wis., on the 
evening of February 15. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the en- 
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sting year: President, J. E. Friend, 
*78L; vice-president, Leopold Schiller, 
82M; secretary, H. W. Buemming, ’95 
Arch.; treasurer, Charles S. Carter, 
*79L. Arthur Kletzsch, the retiring 
president, was master of ceremonies. 
General Charles King treated the com- 
pany to many interesting reminiscences, 
and a most delightful evening was 
spent by all present. Informal 
speeches were the order of the even- 
ing and none of the men present es- 
caped. Judge Warren D. Tarrant, who 
has attended the last three meetings 
of the association, was again on hand, 
as was Dr. Louis G. Nolte, ’86M, the 
first president of the association, and 
Judge J. C. (Ikey) Karel of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The fact that 
the meeting did not adjourn until 3 
a. m. speaks well for the hospitality 
and enthusiasm of the Milwaukee 
alumni. During his stay in the city 
Professor Tombo was also entertained 
by Mr. Kletzsch and his brothers at 
the Republican House, by Dr. Nolte at 
his home, and by Mr. Friend at the 
University Club. 


Association of the “Early Eighties” 


The Association of the Early ’80’s 
was formed for the promotion of the 
organized support of Columbia Uni- 
versity and particularly of Columbia 
College, as the foundation of the Uni- 
versity, for the encouragement of 
legitimate sport and student activities 
and for the continuance of social re- 
lations among its members. It has 
been the aim of all colleges and uni- 
versities to endeavor to bring back 
each year an increasing number of 
graduates to the various college anni- 
versaries and festivities. In recogni- 
tion of this fact it was believed by 
certain graduates of Columbia College 
that an effective organization could be 
built up by the consolidation into one 
association of the graduates of the 
classes of 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 
1884; these classes were the last to 
inherit the old traditions, the old in- 
structors and the old training, and 
represented the high water mark of 
the old college. They have given to 
the University its president, a consid- 
erable portion of its faculty and their 
loyal support, exerting as classes and 
individuals a distinct influence on the 
institution. These classes were in par- 
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ticularly close touch during their col- 
lege days and it seemed fitting that 
after a quarter century these relations 
should be perpetuated by a more intt- 
mate connection. Therefore the Early 
Eighties was organized to fuse the in- 
dividual and class interests of five in- 
fluential classes into one effective body 
for the good of the University and the 
greater social enjoyment of its mem- 
bers. 

The movement met with immediate 
success and has received encourage- 
ment and support far beyond the hope 
of its originators. The first meeting 
of the Early Eighties was held at the 
Columbia University Club on Decem- 
ber 14, 1907. There were present about 
fifty members of the organization at 
the dinner which preceded the meeting. 
The meeting organized by the election 
of the following officers: President, 
James Duane Livingston, "80; vice- 
president, William T. Lawson, ’82; 
and secretary and treasurer, Girard 
Romaine, ’82; executive committee, 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, ’80, Wm. 
Demorest, ’81, Robert Arrowsmith, ’82, 
Geo. H. Barnes, ’83, and J. Foster 
Jenkins, ’84. A Constitution was 
submitted and adopted with the 
amendment that members of the corre- 
sponding classes of the school of mines 
may also be eligible for membership. 

Mr. Livingston presided at the din- 
ner, speeches being made by Dean Van 
Amringe, Geo. E. Blackwell, ’80, Dr. 
Reginald H. Sayre, 81, W. T. Lawson, 
82, Herbert L. Satterlee, ’83, and Am- 
brose D. Henry, ’84. President But- 
ler has become a member of the Asso- 
ciation, but was prevented from attend- 
ing the dinner on account of illness. 
His absence was very much regretted 
by his former college mates. 

That this Association should have 
succeeded in enrolling as members 
nearly one hundred men within thirty 
days shows that there was need of 
such an organization. Every one pres- 
ent at the dinner agreed in the wisdom 
of the organization and promised his 
personal support for the future. Let- 
ters received from those who were un- 
able to be present indicated a lively in- 
terest in the organization, and it is be- 
lieved it will be productive of renew- 
ing interest in the University and ex- 
ert an influence that will be far reach- 
ing in its effect. 
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The members of the Early ’80’s feel 
that there was something in the at- 
mosphere of the College before the 
development of recent years which the 
new order has not replaced and can- 
not replace. The men were necessarily 
brought into closer contact by reason 
of the obligatory courses, the compact- 
ness of the student body and the re- 
stricted size of the college grounds. 
The societies, the Glee Club, the col- 
lege papers, and other student activi- 
ties were much more intimate family 
affairs than is possible now, and in 
them the men of the different classes 
found a common meeting place, but 
most important of all, the College was 
still the one school that meant Colum- 
bia. It was not overshadowed by the 
professional schools, and the course 
was pervaded by the old, intangible, 
academic atmosphere, which some be- 
lieve after all to be the better part of 
the collegiate training. 

Looking back on the old four years 
course of required work, with its inti- 
mate associations with the instructors, 
the Early ’80’s feel that some at least 
of the features of the old time college 
are worthy of preservation, if not 
unchanged, at least in their essence. 

The undergraduate college must al- 
ways be the nursery of loyalty to the 
University, because it alone must be 
composed exclusively of Columbia 
men. The Early ’80’s therefore pur- 
pose to further in all ways open to 
them the special interests of Columbia 
College and its students, in the belief 
that thus the more general interests of 
Columbia University can best be ad- 
vanced. 

The next meeting of the Associa- 
tion will take place in March, and a 
dinner will be held at commencement 
time. It is also intended that the 
Early Eighties shall attend the Varsity 
boat race to be held at Poughkeepsie 
in June. The following is a list of the 
members of the Association. 

Class of ’60: J. H. Van Amringe. 

Class of 80: Morgan G. Barnwell, 
Pelham St. G. Bissell, Landreth H. 
King, James Duane Livingston, Edgar 
J Nathaniel RODD IDV Vane 
Scrugham, William G. Bates, Geo. E. 
Blackwell, W. G. LeBoutillier, Wm. 
Fellowes Morgan, Charles A. O’Neil,. 
C. M. Roome. 
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Class of 81: R. A. Anthony, W. A. 
Dunning, S. S. Fowler, F. Benedict 
Herzog, H. M. Ladd, C. E. Manierre, 
H. F. Nordeman, Thomas D. Rambaut, 
Paul E. Tiemann, Stephen G. Wil- 
liams, R. H. Angell, William C. De- 
morest, E. S. Field, William Forster, 
Edward Hinman, C. M. Lum, Charles 
A. Moran, Harry T. Peck, R. H. Sayre, 
Howard Van Sinderen. 

Class of °82: Jas. Lenox Banks, 
Nicholas M. Butler, E. J. Gillies, H. C. 
Hepburn, William K. Lowrey, Deas 
Murphy, H. de B. Parsons, Girard 
Romaine, Frank B. Smidt, Robert Ar- 
rowsmith, Frederic M. Burr, F. B. 
Crocker, E. R. Greene, William T. 
Tawson, William A. Moore, James B. 
Nies, Louis D. Ray, Charles H. 
Simonds, W. O. Wiley. 

Glass@ojmcos ca) Wo Bangs, HP. 
Case, J. A. B. Cowles, H. H. Frost, 
Jr Wale pallet, WL, Hagen, FE. D. 
Ives, Arthur L. Lesher, A. L. Manierre, 
. Leeupkest. UeSatterlee, EH. P. 
Squire, Henry Walter, George H. 
Barnes, James V. Chalmers, Devereux 
Emmet, John K. Gould, O. K. Hand, 
Albert F. Hyde, F. E. Laimbeer, Edgar 
J. Levey, George C. Palmer, M. I. 
Pupin, James H. Schmelzel, G. F. 
Thompson. 

Glass OjamosenGe Rk Carter, ‘CG. MM: 
Deghuée, C. H. Genung, A. D. Henry, 
G. A. Holden, G. W. Plinn, J. B. 
Stevens, H. C. Taylor, J. M. Wain- 
wright, John C. Baker, J. W. Cush- 
man, J. W. Dowling, H. S. Hathaway, 
W. M. V. Hoffman, J. Foster Jenkins, 
Charles A. Rapallo, Charles Taber, 
Lincoln VanCott, James H. Ward. 

JAMES DUANE LivincsToN, ’80C. 


News of the Classes 


1865C.—Gen. Charles King, who con- 
tributes to this issue of the QUARTERLY 
his interesting reminiscences, though 
only at Columbia during his freshman 
year is by inheritance and inclination 
a loyal Columbia man, being a grand- 
son of President Charles King. After 
a brief experience in the Union Army, 
he joined the class of 65, leaving, how- 
ever, to enter West Point. After his 
graduation from the Military Academy 
he served with distinction in the U. S. 
Army and, while stationed at New 
Orleans, rode in an International race 
at the Metairie track, April 9, 1872, as 
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the representative of the United States 
against four other gentlemen riders 
representing as many nations. Wear- 
ing the blue and white of Columbia as 
his colors, Lieut. King won the race 
by two lengths and received the hand- 
some trophy of the Metairie whip. 
After a most meritorious service on 
the plains against the Indians, Captain 
King was retired for disability in 1870. 
His military novels are familiar to 
many readers, while his services to the 
National Guard of Wisconsin have 
been appreciatively recognized by that 
State. In the Spanish war and the 
Philippine insurrection General King 
served with distinction, returning to 
the United States with the commenda- 
tion of such officers as Generals Otis, 
Anderson, Lawton and Wheaton, un- 
der whom he had served in command 
of a brigade. 


1877C.—Columbia is represented by 
four members on the committee of five 
recently appointed by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court to pass 
on the character of applicants for ad- 
mission to the Bar, wz., John B. Pine, 
’77C, Allan McCulloh, ’78L, Edgar J. 
Nathan, ’81L, and Frederic R. Coudert, 
’90C. 

1878L.—Favorable press reports are 
appearing on “ Commercial precedents,” 
a new book on commercial law by 
Charles Putzel, an attorney of New 
York City. 


1879C.—William Barclay Parsons, 
C.E. ’82, has been elected a member of 
the board of trustees of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 


1880C.—William Fellowes Morgan, 
E.M. ’82, has been reelected president 
of the Metropolitan Golf Association. 


1881C.—Lemuel Whitaker, formerly 
head of the department of literature 
and languages, Northeast Manual 
Training High School, Philadelphia, 
has been made principal of the South- 
ern Manual Training High School in 
the same city. His address is Broad 
and Jackson streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1884M.—Dr. Charles F. Stokes, 
US.N., has been placed in command of 
the U. S. Navy hospital ship Relief 
by Surgeon General Rixey. Dr. 
Stokes has been in command of the 
Naval hospital at San Juan, Porto 
Rico—Dr. George S, Huntington, 
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professor of anatomy in Columbia 
University, was married to Mrs. Alice 
Kidd Carmalt on January 16, 1908. 

1893C.—The annual dinner and re- 
union of the class were held as_us- 
ual at the Columbia University Club 
on the first Saturday of December, 
the 7th. Those present included 
Wade, Underhill, Crampton, Terhune, 
Brainard, Pollard, Wilson, Merrall, 
Hellman, Keating, Squiers, Brown, 
Newhouse, Lefferts, Lilienthal, Hop- 
kins and Appleton. Announcement 
was made of a supplemental issue of 
the class record to be published by 
the historian before commencement, 
and the dinner as usual was an enthusi- 
astic reunion of the class. A reunion 
will be held on commencement day at 
the University and as it will be the 
fifteenth since the graduation of the 
class, every effort is being made to 
secure an unusually large gathering of 
its members.—Appleton Grannis, who 
has been assistant at Trinity Church, 
Boston, has received a call to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles in New 
York City to succeed the Rt. Reverend 
Bishop Paddock. H. M. Hopkins has 
a new novel forthcoming. 


1894C.—The Rev. Shepherd Knapp, 
formerly of the Brick Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York, has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Central Church 
of Worcester, Mass. 


1899C. and S.—The ninth annual mid- 
winter reunion of the class of ’99 was 
held on Saturday evening, January 25, 
1908, at the Hotel Brevoort. The 
affair was signalized by the fact that 
it was a joint reunion between the 
class of ’99 College and Science, and 
was in charge of the following com- 
mittee: Fowler, Cardozo, Giffin, Pell, 
Parsons, Oddie, Chapman. Carpenter, 
vom Baur and Godwin. The dinner 
was well attended, and was successful 
in renewing the old _ friendships. 
Among those present were the follow- 
ing: Hinck, Pell, Tuttle, Hellman, 
Van Name, Ernst, Bradley, Matthew, 
Cardozo, Fowler, Josephthal, Mitchel, 


Marcus, Fisher, Carpenter, Imlach, 
Hudson, Bigelow, Kneeland, Bernard 
Smyth, Morrill, Chapman, Oddie, 


Foster, Godwin and vom Baur.—Ernest 
A. Cardozo, secretary of the class, has 
announced his engagement to Miss 
Emily R. Wolff, of New York. 
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t900C.—The class of 1900 had over 
thirty-five of its members present at 
the alumni reunion held at Reisen- 
weber’s last commencement day. 
Boyesen, Fackenthal, Raiman, Lowen- 
stein, Wortman, Parker, Norman, 
Walter, Schafer, Kemp, Moffett and 
Cane were among those who attended 
the midwinter gathering of the alumni 
association—Erskine is an assistant 
professor of English literature at Am- 
herst, is editing various text books and 
has published a successful book of 
verse, entitled “ Actzeon and other 
poems.” Cohn is studying medicine 
as post-graduate at the University of 
Freiburg, after having completed his 
term as house physician at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, this city. Alsberg has 
turned from the practice of law to the 
writing of plays. Moore is a pro- 
fessor of law at a Kansas university. 
Davis is secretary of the People’s In- 
stitute and is a lecturer on civics and 
economics. Moffett is one of the 
editors of Collier's Weekly.—The class 
will hold a reunion in March and an- 
other on commencement day. 

1g01C.—George L. Donnellan is now 
the Democratic leader of the twenty- 
seventh assembly district in New York 
City. He was also the Democratic 
candidate for assemblyman for this 
district in the last elections in New 
York, but was defeated by a narrow 
margin. He is practicing law. Michael 
H. Cardozo has severed his connec- 
tion with District Attorney Jerome’s 
staff, and is now a member of the firm 
of Cardozo and Nathan. David Proc- 
tor, who has selected the stage for his 
career, has appeared with Julia Mar- 
lowe, the late Clara Bloodgood and 
other equally prominent stars. Robert 
B. Pegram is conducting a school of 
dramatic singing. Woolsey A. She- 
pard has become active in politics in 
New York City in the Republican 
Party and is a member of the law 
committee of the New York Republi- 
can County Committee. Herbert 
Gulick is engaged in the real estate 
business in New York and has recently 
associated himself with the McVickar- 
Gaillard Realty Co. Duncan Bulkley, 
Robert H. White, Charles E. Haydock, 
Harold H. Jacocks and Henry W. 
Shoemaker are all engaged in the bank- 
ing business in New York City. David 
Armstrong, Stephen Barker, David 
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F. Brower, Edward B. Bruce, William 
P. Buhler, William B. Dressler, Knowl- 
ton Durham, Arthur O. Ernst, Joseph 
H. Esser, Albert Forsch, James Gray, 
Julian C. Harrison, John G. Jackson, 
George B. Keeler, Achilles H. Kohn, 
Allison M. Lederer, Rutherford B. 
Meyer, Stephen P. Nash, J. Boyce 
Smith, Henry Wetherhorn and Henry 
M. Wise are all practicing law in 
New York City or its vicinity. Ed- 
ward W. Baker is a dental surgeon. 
William A. Bensel is the secretary and 
treasurer of the Ridley corporation. 
Charles Eastmond, Walter J. Heiman 
and Waters F. Burrows are practicing 
physicians. Milton F. Frank is a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Kenneth B. Elliman is de- 
voting himself to Christian Science. 
August A. Boehm has been residing 
abroad since he left college and has 
taken up sculpture. Hans O. Hanson 
has been connected with the editorial 
staff of the International Encyclopedia. 
Walter J. Mosenthal is in the United 
States Forestry Service. James Sheerin 
has been the assistant rector of St. 
James’ Church at Cambridge, Mass. 
Edgar A. Woolf has written several 
plays and was a member of the Murray 
Hill Stock Company and its manager. 
Victor de Beaumont is now lecturer in 
French language and literature at Vic- 
toria College, University of Toronto. 


1g0o2C. and S.—The second annual 
joint reunion and dinner of 1902, Col- 
lege and Science, was held at Reisen- 
weber’s, on Saturday evening, January 
18. The attendance was smaller than 
usual, but included the following men 
from Columbia College: Bradley, 
Budington, Carey, Colie, Fisk, Fitch, 
Gookin, Harper, A. G. Hays, Hutton, 
Johnson, Kelly, Krumwiede, Parr, Pell, 
Ryttenberg, Schuster and Tinker; and 
the Science men: Stanley Brown, H. 
J. B. Clarke, Daniels, Feust, Freund, 
Hatch, Haviland, Hyman, Irvine, 
O’Donovan, Powers, Reis, Richmond, 
Rosenthal, Smythe, Welcke, White, 
Williamson, Wilson, Zucker. Blanks 
had previously been sent out for re- 
plies to a list of questions. Forty-six 
men from the College responded. Of 
these fourteen were lawyers, six physi- 
cians, four teachers, three clergymen, 
two still students, two had no occupa- 
tion, while fifteen were business men. 
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The average number of positions held 
since graduation was two, the highest 
five. Seven had received the master’s 
degree, and one that of doctor of 
philosophy. Fourteen are married, and 
seven have children, the total number 
of children being eleven (seven boys 
and four girls). Two of the men 
have three children each. Four re- 
corded achievements of a literary na- 
ture, and two in the line of science, 
one of the latter having been a codis- 
coverer of an entirely new species of 
rattlesnake, the “Crotalus Willardi,” 
in Mexico. The average age was a 
little above twenty-seven years. 

A more than usually interesting 
celebration has been planned for next 
commencement, which this year occurs 
on May 27. ‘The class will adopt a 
distinctive costume for the occasion 
and an attempt will be made to have 
the dinner materially different from 
the customary one. 

Tinker and Dana are both in the 
office of the district attorney. Collins 
is practicing medicine in Greenwich, 
Conn. Krumwiede is practicing in New 
York city. Hutton is a physician at 
Vassar Brothers’ Hospital, Pough- 
keepsie. Danton is teaching at Stan- 
ford University. Johnson and Carey 
are managing the business and adver- 
tising departments of The International 
Studio for the John Lane Co. Langs 
is a student in the Buffalo Law School. 
Arthur Stratford has recently been 
made president of the Geo. Stratford 
Oakum Co., of Jersey City. Spence 
has gone into the brokerage business 
on his own account at 100 Broadway. 
Lawrence is married. 

1903C.—Rev. George Bambach, who 
was obliged to give up his mission 
work in China on account of ill health, 
is now engaged at St. Thomas’s Chapel 
in Manhattan. 

1904C.— William A. Aery is teach- 
ing American history and civil govern- 
ment at Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia. Durward E. Burchell is 
still occupying the chair of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Wisconsin, and is also entering to 
some extent into the field of public 
lecturing. Albert J. Akin was mar- 
ried on April 30, 1907, to Miss 
Gwendolyn Wichersham. Hubert Ban- 
ning is continuing his study at the 
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University of Berlin for the degree of 
Ph.D. and expects shortly to go to 
Turkey to remain there for a year or 
more in connection with his study of 
Oriental languages. Michael J. Dar- 
geon, who was engaged in the pub- 
lishing business at 18 East 23d ms 
New York City, has moved to 135 E 

34th Street. William C. Duell has 
opened an office for the practice of 
the law in the Music Hall Building, at 


Tarrytown. Paul GG. Gravehorst 
has changed his- location and _ is 
now practicing law in the _ office 
of Horace E. Deming, 15 William 
Street, New York City. Carlton H. 
Hayes is an instructor in the his- 
tory department at Columbia, pre- 
siding over history A. Edwin P. 


Kilroe is practicing law at No. 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York, in partnership 
with Louis A. Swarts. I. Lester 
Selvage is secretary and treasurer of 
the Charles Selvage Company, fire in- 
surance adjustors, 788 Broad Street, 
Newark. John S. Maeder is continu- 
ing his study of medicine at the New 
York Homeopathic College. Otto H. 
Seggel has formed a partnership for 
the practice of the law with Rudolph 
Schroeder (1903) with offices at 32 
Broadway. The engagement is an- 
nounced of Henry B. Krusa to Miss 
Johannes Ebeling of Brooklyn. _ John 
C. Sweeney is practicing law in the 
offices of Macbeth and May, Equitable 
Building, Denver, Colorado. The en- 
gagement is announced of Clinton H. 
Blake, Jr., to Miss Margaret Duryee 
‘Coe, of Englewood, N. J. Edward L. 
Hanneman was married on February 
20, 1908, to Miss Cranmer, of New 
York City. 

1904 Barnard.—Miss Irma _ Stern, 
daughter of Louis Stern of this city, 
was married to Baron Leo de Graffen- 
ried of Switzerland, son of the late 
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Baron Emmanuel de Graffenried, on 
December 10, at the home of the bride, 
993 Fifth Avenue. 

1906C.—The annual class dinner was 
held on February 20, at Reisenweber’s, 
58th Street and Columbus Circle. In- 
vitations were extended to the 1906 
Science men to join the College men 
at this dinner and it proved a most 
successful occasion. 


Ph.D. Notes 


1902.—Ulrich B. Phillips, during a 
leave of absence from the University 
of Wisconsin, acted as professor of 
history at Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 

1903.—Professor Alvin S. Johnson, 
who went to the department of political 
economy and commerce, University of 
Nebraska, two years ago from Colum- 
bia, has resigned to become the head 
of the department of economics at the 
University of Texas.—J. E. Kirkwood, 
formerly associate professor of botany 
at Syracuse University, is now assist- 
ant botanist, department of investiga- 
tion, Continental-Mexican Rubber 
Company, Hacienda de Cedros, Maza- 
pil, Zacatecas, Mexico. 


1905.—Charles Emil Stangeland has 
been promoted from instructor to asso- 
ciate professor of economics at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. He is spending the present 
academic year in France and Italy on 
leave of absence, his courses in eco- 
nomics during his absence being in 
charge of Dr. A. Berglund, Ph.D. 1907. 
Dr. Stangeland’s foreign address is 
care of Crédit Lyonnais, Paris, France. 
—Lorande Loss Woodruff, of ‘the Yale 
Biological Laboratory, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Society of Zoologists at the recent 
meeting at Yale University. 


NECROLOGY 
Aszotr, George Birch, LL.B. 1874, AusTEN, Peter Townsend, Ph.B. 
A.B. Williams 1872 and A.M. 1875, 1872, Ph.D. 1876, Ph.D. Ziirich 1896, 


died at his home in Brooklyn, of 
blood poisoning, on February 10, 1908, 
aged fifty-seven years. He was Surro- 
gate of Kings Co. from 1889 to 1902, 
and Judge of the Supreme Court 1907. 
He was a member of the Hamilton and 
Brooklyn Clubs. 


died on December 30, 1907. 

BatLey, Charles Howell, M.D. 1860, 
M.D. Geneva Medical College 1868, 
died at his home in Bloomfield, N. J., 
of paralysis, on December 18, 1907. 
He was for many years president of 
the Mountainside Hospital staff, and 
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at one time served as president of the 
Board ef Health. 

Baker, George Augustus, LL.B. 
1871, A.B. C. C. N. Y. 1869, died on 
September 18, 1906. Mr. Baker was 
the author of two books, “ Point lace 
and diamonds” and “Bad habits of 
good society,” and was a contributor 
for several years to The Galary, 
Scribner's, Frank Leslie’s, The Evening 
Post, and The Mail and Express. He 
was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity and of the New York His- 
torical Society. 

BaLpwin, George Van Nest, LL.B. 
1860, A.M. Rutgers 1856, died in New 
York City, on February 24, 1908, aged 
seventy years. He was one of the 
original members of the Law School 
Alumni Association, which was organ- 
ized by his class, and continued a mem- 
ber till his death He was also a 
founder of the University Club. Mr. 
Baldwin was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, a trustee of the 
Society Library, vice-president and 
trustee of the Northern Dispensary, a 
member of the Bar Association, the 
Century, Union, and Down Town 
Clubs, and the Delta Phi Fraternity. 

Barron, John Conner, M.D. 1861, 
died recently at his home in New York 
City, of typhoid fever, aged seventy 
years. Dr. Barron was an assistant 
surgeon in the Civil War and in 1871 
was made surgeon of the Seventh 
Regiment. He served as rear commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club and 
vice commodore of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club and the Hudson River Yacht 
Club. He was president of the United 
New Jersey Railroad and Canal Co. 
He was a charter member of the Union 
League Club, besides being a member 
of several yacht clubs. 

BecxwitH, Frank Edwin, M.D. 
1871, A.M. Yale 1881, died recently. 
He was lecturer on diseases of child- 
ren at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1875-76, and professor of 
obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children at Yale University, 1880-85, 
and of gynecology 1885-90. 

Burke, John F., a member of the 
class of 1882 Law, died in Milwaukee, 
Wis., of typhoid fever, in December, 
1907. 

Burratt, Frederick Augustus, M.D. 
1857, A.B. Williams 1850, died at 
White Plains, N. Y., on January 21, 
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1908, aged seventy-four years. He 
was a member of the Academy of 
Medicine. 

_Canpipus, Pantaleon, M.D. 1872, 
died at his home in Williamsburg, 
N. Y., on September 27, 1907, aged 
seventy-six years. 

Convict, Jonathan Dickinson, LL.B. 
1877, died on February 4, 1908, at his 
home in Madison, N. J. He was a 
trustee of the Presbyterian Church 
and treasurer of the Madison Academy. 

CorRNWALL, Edward Thomas, M.D. 
1881, died recently. 

CuLpEpPER, Charles Lee, M.D. 18835, 
died on December 27, 1906. 

Eicas, Harold M., A.B. 1904, who 
was lately admitted to membership in 
the firm of Spencer & Co., Inc., in- 
surance brokers, died suddenly at his 
home, 121 W. 87th Street, on Feb. 
18, 1908, from shock following an op- 
eration. 

Firzceratp, Charles F., M.D. 1808, 
A.B. Holy Cross 1894 and A.M. 1808, 
died at his home in New York City on 
February 27, 1908, after a brief illness. 

Gray, Joseph Francis, M.D. 1882, 
B.S. C. C. N. Y. 1879, died on October 
19, 1907. 

GriFFITHS, John Jay, M.D. 1884, died 
in New York City, on February 1, 
1908, aged forty-eight years. 

Hamitton, Alexander, a member of 
the class of 1836, Columbia College, 
died at his home, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
on December 10, 1907, of old age, aged 
ninety-two years. He was the eldest 
grandson of Alexander Hamilton. 
After leaving college he served with 
Gen. Phil. Kearny in Iowa against the 
Indians, later he became a second lieu- 
tenant in the Eleventh New York Regi- 
ment, and in the Civil War became 
successively aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Sandford, Brigadier-General 
and Major-General. He was an in- 
timate friend of President Lincoln, 
and was sent to notify the British, 
French and Spanish ministers of the 
success of the Union side. After re- 
tiring from the army, he devoted him- 
self to the management of his estate 
and to the service of the Episcopal 
Church. He published a life of Oliver 
Cromwell and was a contributor of 
articles and poems to various journals. 

Hanna, George Byron, E.M. 1868, 
A.B. Brown 1865, died recently. 
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Jesup, Morris Ketchum, A.M. (hon.) 
1900, A.M. Yale and Williams and 
Princeton, 1902, died on January 22, 
1908. Mr. Jesup was founder and 
president of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York, and 
president of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Jounson, John Couse, M.D. _ 1850, 
died at his home in Blairstown, N. J., 
on December 23, 1907, aged eighty 
years. He was for many years an 
elder in the Blairstown Presbyterian 
Church. 

LeveripcE, Benjamin Chase, M.D. 
1840, A.M. 1844, died on December 28, 
1907, aged eighty-six years. 

Lorp, Franklin Butler, A.B. 1870, died 
on January 28, 1908, after a brief ill- 
ness, at his home in New York City, 
aged fifty-seven years. Mr. Lord was 
a patron of the New York Botanical 
Garden and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. He was a trustee of the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Half-orphan 
and Destitute Children, president and 
a director of the Queens County Water 
Company, and a director of the Law- 
yers Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Cen- 
tury Association, Bar Association, 
University, Columbia University, 
Grolier and other clubs. 

MacDowett, Edward Alexander, 
Mus. Doc. (hon.) Princeton 1806, 
died at his home in New York City, 
on January 23, 1908, aged forty-seven 
years. He was head of the music de- 
partment from 1896 to 1904. See p. 
200. 

_Martin, Justin, M.D. 1869, died at 
his home in Bayonne, N. J., on De- 
cember 16, 1907, aged seventy-three 
years. He was vice-principal of public 
school No. 51 from 1875 to 1806. 

Moor, Charles Francis Cook, LL.B. 
1877, A.B. Union 1874, died in 1907. 

Morcan, Lawrence O., M.D. 1865, 
died recently. 

Netson, Henry Loomis, LL.B. 1860, 
A.B. Williams 1867 and L.H.D., died 
in New York City on February 209, 
1908, aged sixty-two years. Mr. Nel- 
son followed a journalistic and edi- 
torial career until 1902, when he was 
appointed professor of political sci- 
ence in Williams College. Among his 
published works may be mentioned 
“Our unjust tariff law,” “John Ran- 
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toul” (a novel), and “The money we 
need.” Mr. Nelson was one of the 
earliest and most earnest supporters of 
Grover Cleveland, and during all his 
life was an ardent advocate of politi- 
cal independence, a sound currency, 
civil reform and non-partisanship in 
municipal government. 

Nourse, Charles J., a former stu- 
dent of the school of mines, died on 
November 18, 1907, at his home in 
New York City, aged fifty-seven years. 
He was secretary and treasurer of the 
Mexican Northern Railway and_ was 
interested in many Mexican mining 


companies. He was a member of the 
Downtown Club. _ ; 
OBERNDORFER, Isidor Pierce, A.B. 


1870, A.M. 1873, M.D. 1874, Licentiate 
in Medicine, University of Leipsic 
1877, died of appendicitis on December 
I, 1907. For several years after his 
graduation he was a general prac- 
titioner, then specialized as a derma- 
tologist. For many years he was con- 
nected with the German Dispensary at 
77th Street and Park Avenue. 

OpELL, Hammond, A.B. 1889, A.M. 
1890, died on February 9, 1908, at Lake 
George, N.Y., aged thirty-eight years. 

OrRDRONAUX, John, A.B. Dartmouth 
TSSOP AWViesLO53, oD er SOS mules: 
Harvard 1852, M.D. National Medical 
College 1859, LL.D. Trinity (Ct.) 
1870, died on January 20, 1908, of 
apoplexy, at his home in Glen Head, 
N. Y., aged seventy-seven years. He 
was professor of medical jurisprudence 
at Columbia from 1860 to 1898 and also 
at Dartmouth, the University of Ver- 
mont and Boston University. He has 
written a number of books on medical 
jurisprudence and was the author of 


“Constitutional legislation of the 
United States.” 
PRENTICE, Augustus Browning, 


LL.B. 1890, died recently, aged forty- 


two years. 

Prime, Rev. Wendell, A.B. 1856, 
D.D. Union 1880, died at Ziirich, 
Switzerland, on November 28, 1907, 
aged seventy years. He attended the 
Princeton Theological Seminary and 
his first charge was the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Detroit, where 
he remained five years, leaving in 1866. 
In 1869 he became pastor of the Union 
Presbyterian Church of Newburgh, N. 
Y., where he remained until 1875. 
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After his resignation he associated 
himself with the New York Observer, 
of which his father was editor-in-chief. 
Dr. Prime was on the staff of the 
Observer for seventeen years, part of 
the time as editor-in-chief. He re- 
tired in 1893, owing to ill health, and 
for the past seven years had lived in 
Northern Italy and Switzerland. He 
was author of a monograph on the 
earliest printed Bibles. 

Ransom, Paul Carlton, LL.B. 1880, 
A.B. Williams 1886, died on January 
30, 1907. 

RopMAN, Rev. Washington, A.B. 
1842, died of paralysis at his home in 
Astoria, L. I, on December 31, 1907, 
aged eighty-four years. He graduated 
from the General Theological Semi- 
nary and became rector of Grace 
Church, West Farms, in 1847, where 
he remained for nearly twenty-five 
years. During the Civil War he or- 
ganized a society for the relief of 
wounded soldiers and served on the 
Christian Commission in North Caro- 
lina engaged in the distribution of 
medical and relief supplies to wounded 
soldiers. After the war, he estab- 
lished the Fordham Home for Incur- 
ables—the first one of its kind in this 
country. 

SATTERLEE, Right Rev. Henry Yates, 
A.B. 1863, A.M. 1866, LL.D. (hon.) 
1897, D.D. Union Theological Seminary 
1882 and Princeton 1896, Bishop of 
Washington, D.C., died at his home 
of pneumonia, on February 22, 1908, 
aged sixty-five years. (See p. 108.) 

SHrapvy, George Frederick, M.D. 
1858, A.M. (hon.) Yale 1869, died in 
New York City, of a complication of 
diseases, on November 30, 1907, aged 
seventy years. Dr. Shrady served as 
surgeon to St. Francis’s Hospital, con- 
sulting surgeon to the New York 
Cancer Hospital, Columbia, Red Cross, 
and Memorial Hospitals, the Home for 
Incurables at Fordham, and the Vassar 
Hospital, Poughkeepsie. He was con- 
sulting physician in chief to the hos- 
pitals of the New York Health Depart- 
ment, and one of the managers of the 
Hudson River State Hospital for the 
Insane. He was president of the New 
York Pathological Society, the Amer- 
ican Medical Editors’ Association, and 
the Practitioners’ Society of New 
York. He was a member of the 
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American and New York Academies 
of Medicine, the New York State 
Medical Society and of the Metro- 
politan and other clubs. Dr. Shrady 
was frequently called in consultation. 
He was the attending physician upon 
General Grant in his last illness, he 
served as surgical pathologist in the 
case of President Garfield, and in an 
advisory capacity during Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s attendance on Emperor 
Frederick. When the Medical Record 
was founded, Dr. Shrady was chosen 
its chief editor, which position he oc- 
cupied until 1904. In addition to his 
medical articles, he wrote many papers 
on social and scientific subjects. 
Stocum, William Edwin, LL.B. 1864, 


IBIS, (Ce (Ca ING Wo Tio eyarel IMLS. TRG 
died on June 13, 1907, aged sixty- 
three years. 

SMEDLEY, Frederick George, A.B. 


Williams 1864, and a student at the 
Columbia law school 1866-67, died in 
Williamstown, Mass., on December 12, 
1907. He was for many years chair- 
man of the committee on finance of 
the New York Republican Club, also 
for some time president of the New 
York Shakspere Club. He was in- 
terested in many charitable movements 
and was a senior elder of the West 
Presbyterian Church. 

StepMAN, Edmund Clarence, Litt.D. 
(hon!) 1802,.-A4. Bs) Yalewiss35. Aa: 
1871 and LL.D. 1894, A.M. Dartmouth 
1873, died on January 18, 1908. He 
was a lecturer on poetry at Columbia 
College in 1801. 

Tuomson, William (Lord Kelvin), 
LL.D. (hon.) 1887, died on December 
17, 1907. 

Townsenp, Arthur Bronson, A.B. 
1885, died recently at his home in New 
York City, aged forty-three years. 
He was a member of the Delta Phi 
fraternity and of the Union Club. 

DE VicTorIA, José Lopez, M.D. 1887, 
died of heart disease, at his home in 
New York City, on January 11, 1908, 
aged forty-three years. 

WatpripcE, Dudley Hunt, A.B. 1907, 
died of pneumonia, at his home in New 
York City, on January 19, 1908, aged 
twenty-two years. He was managing 
editor of Spectator and treasurer of 
Kings Crown in his senior year. He 
was married on October 30, 1907, to 
Miss Marguerite Newcomb Taylor. 
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Warp, David Boyd, M.D. 1876, A.B. 
Hamilton 1873 and A.M. 1876, died 
January 24, 1907. 

Wittetr, Marinus, A.B. 1864, died 
recently. 

Wormser, Carl, M.D. 1879, died re- 
cently. 

YEAMAN, George Helm, a lecturer 
in the Columbia Law School from 
1872 to 1876, died on February 23, 
1908, in Jersey City, aged seventy- 
eight years. Mr. Yeaman had been a 
county judge in Kentucky, a member 
of Congress, minister to Denmark un- 
der President Johnson, and since 1870 
had practiced law in this city. For 
several years he was president of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York. 
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He belonged to the Reform Club and 
the Bar Association. 

Younc, Charles Augustus, LL.D. 
(hon.) 1887, A.B. Dartmouth 1853 and 
A.M. 1856, Ph.D. University of Pennsyl- 
vania 1870, LL.D. Wesleyan 1876 and 
Western Reserve 1893, A.M. Princeton 
1896, died at his home in Hanover, 
N. H., of pneumonia, on January 4, 
1908, aged seventy-four years. He 
was professor of mathematics, natural 
philosophy and astronomy in Western 
Reserve University 1857-66, of nat- 
ural philosophy and astronomy at 
Dartmouth College 1866-77, when he 
became professor of astronomy at 
Princeton, from which position he re- 
tired about a year ago. 
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Administration 

Butrer, President Nicholas Murray. 
True and false democracy. The Mac- 
millan Co., xii+ 11m p. Charter 
Day address at University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif., March 23, 1907; 
Same, Educat. Rev., Ap; 33: 325-43. 
Address at Thirteenth annual meeting of 
Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, May 22, 1907 (pri- 
vately printed). Address on “Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” Paterson, N. J., May 
30, 1907 (privately printed). Same, 
Putnam’s Monthly, S; 2: 700-706. 
Letter to Class of 1907. Columbia Uni- 
versity Spectator, 12 Je. Commence- 
ment day address, June 12, 1907. Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, S; gQ: 
443-45. Address to the alumni, Com- 
mencement day, Same, S; 9: 465-70. 
Speech at Alumni Dinner of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Same, D; 10: S 60-65. Desultory 
reading. Columbia Monthly, Je; 4: 
239-40. Address at Independence Day 
banquet at American Society in London, 
July 4, 1907, published by the Society, 
pp. 20-22; CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY QuarR- 
TERLY, S; 9: 511-12. Schulbildung in 
den Vereinigten Staaten. Sammlung 
padagogischer Vortraige, Vol. 17, No. 3 
(Minden, i. W.: C. Marowsky, 25 p.) 
The education of the neglected rich. 
New York Evening Post, 28 S; Educat. 
Rev., N; 34: 398-402. Opening ad- 
dress as Chairman of the National Civic 
Federation, Chicago, October 22-25, 
1907. Proc, of National Confer. on 
Trusts and Combinations, p. 35-39. 
The revision of the tariff. American 
Industries, O; 1907, p. 1-2. Ad- 
dress of welcome at opening of aca- 
demic year, September 25, 1907. Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, D; 10: 
82-83. Address at National Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress held at New 
York, April 14-17, 1907. Proceedings 
of the Congress, p. 198-199. Annual 
report of the President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1907. 10 + 253 p. Speech at 
opening ceremonies at Hamilton Hall. 
CotumBiaA Univ. Quart., Mr; g: S 253- 


56. Editor Educational Review, Vols. 
33 and 34, 540 p. each. 

KeppreL, F, P. Editor, Proc. Eighth 
Conference, Association of American 
Universities. 1112p. Article on Birds- 
eye’s “Individual training in our col- 
leges,” Educat. Rev., N; 34: 325-34. 
Miscellaneous contributions. CoLUMBIA 
UNIV. QUARTERLY, 9. 


Anatomy 

Huntineton, Prof. G. S. Valedic- 
tory address to the graduating class of 
the Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, June 3, 1907. Science, 23 Ag; 
n. S, 26: 233-37- Methods and scope 
of natural object teaching in the medical 
school. CoLtuMBIA UNIv. QUARTERLY 
P. and S. Anmiv. Suppl., D; 10: S 85- 
95. Development of the post-cava in 
the domestic cat (with Dr, C. F. W. 
McClure). Amer. Journ. of Anat., Ap; 
6: 29-30. The interpretation of varia- 
tions of the post-cava and tributaries of 
the adult cat, based on their develop- 
ment (with Dr. C. F. W. McClure). 
Same, Ap; 6: 33. The development 
of the main lymph-channels of the cat 
in their relations to the venous system 
(with Dr. C. F. W. McClure). Same, 
Ap; 6: 36-41. Teaching museum for 
undergraduates in medicine. COLUMBIA. 
Univ. Quarterty, Mr; 9: 159-160. 

DarracuH, Dr. W. Variations in the 
post-cava and its tributaries as observed 
in 605 examples of the domestic cat. 
Amer. Journ. of Anat., Ap; 6: 30-33. 
Proceedings of the Association of Ameri- 
can Anatomists. The Anatomical Record, 
30-33. 

Scuuttse, Dr. H. von W. The range 
of variations of the post-cava in Mono- 
tremes and Marsupials. Amer. Journ, of 
Anat., Ap; 6: 34-36. 


Anthropology 
Boas, Prof. F. Article Languages, 
in Handbook of American Indians (Bull. 
30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 757- 
59)- Remarks at Newell Memorial 
meeting. Journ. of Amer. Folk-Lore, 
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Ja-Mr; 20: 62-64. Clubs made of 
bone of whale from Washington and 
British Columbia. Publ. of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, 2: 403-12. 
ill. The anthropological position of 
the negro. Van Norden Magazine,1: 
Some principles of museum administra- 
tion. Science, 14 Je; n. s. 25: 921-33. 
Heredity in anthropometric traits. 
Amer. Anthropologist, JI-S; n. s. 9: 453- 
69. Ethnological problems in Canada. 
Congrés Internat. des Américanistes, 15e 
Session, tenue & Québec en 1906, 1: I51- 
60. Notes on the Ponka Grammar. 
Same, 2: 317-37: Second Report on 
the Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson 
Bay. Bull. Amer. Museum of Natural 
History, 15, Part 2: 371-570. ill. 
Notes on the blanket designs of the 
Chilkat Indians. Memoirs Amer, Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 3: 351-400. ill. 
On Koryak art. Publ, of the Jesup 
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